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I. 
THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 


WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER. 


On Tuesday of our Lord’s last week on earth, he was beset 
by his enemies in the temple, each of whom tried to entangle 
him in his talk. The Pharisees and the Herodians asked him 
a question concerning the tribute money, hoping to drive him 
into a break either with the Roman authorities or with the 
people. After that the Sadducees came with their question 
about the resurrection. After he had answered them, one of 
the scribes came, and “knowing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, What sommandment is first of all?” Ap- 
parently without a moment’s hesitation, Jesus replied, “The 
first is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God, the Lord is one: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all they mind, and with all thy 
strength. The second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than 
these” (Mk. 12: 28-31). 

It is to be noted that the scribe asked, “ What command- 
ment is first of all?” referring, without doubt, to the com- 
mandments of the Old Testament. Jesus, in making reply, 


gives what must be regarded as the first and the second com- 
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mandments of the Old Testament law. Matthew makes this 
quite clear, when he says, “On these two commandments the 
whole law hangeth, and the prophets” (Mt. 22: 40). 

It has sometimes been taken for granted that Jesus has here 
pointed out what is to be taken as the first commandment 
absolutely—the first commandment of the New Testament as 
well as of the Old. This, however, is not strictly correct. 
It is true, he never amended what he properly calls the first 
commandment. In a number of ways he has shown that, in 
this respect, his teaching is exactly the same as that of the 
Old Testament. He always insists that nothing can ever be 
allowed to stand between him and his disciples, nothing be- 
tween the believer and his God. “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me” (Mt. 19: 
37). But Jesus did amend what is called the second of these 
fundamentals. When he was seated with his disciples at the 
last supper, he said, “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another” (Jn. 13: 34). And a little later, on the 
same occasion, he makes that to be especially his command- 
ment, saying, “This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you” (Jn. 15:12). By calling 
this “a new commandment,” he clearly sets it in contrast with 
another, which by that very fact is made to be an old com- 
mandment; and by saying, “This is my commandment,” he 
likewise distinguishes it from the other, which is not original 
with him, but is another’s. 

What is the difference between the two? It is to be observed 
that both of them demand love to our fellow men. In that, 
which is the essence of both, there is no difference. Both insist 
on love; and both demand that a man shall love his fellows. 
The difference is found in the measure of the love, demanded 
in each case. The old commandment demands that we shall 
love our neighbor as much as we love ourselves. It recognizes 
self-love as perfectly right and legitimate. Self-love becomes 
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selfishness only when it is excessive, when a man loves himself 
more than he loves his fellowmen; and the Old Testament 
requirement is satisfied, when a man avoids that, when he 
gives to his neighbor as much love as he has for himself. The 
new commandment goes beyond that. Jesus demands that 
we should love one another as much as he loved us. What 
this greater love is Jesus at once defined, when he had char- 
acterized this new commandment as his very own. “Greater 
love hath no man this, that a mian lay down his life for his 
friends” (Jn. 15: 13). That is, his love for us was the love 
of self-sacrifice. He loved us to the extent of laying down his 
very life for us. He gave himself and all he was and had 
for our sake. Which means that, if we are to love as he loved 
us, we must do as John bids us do, that is, lay down our lives 
for the brethren. ‘Hereby know we love, because he laid 
down his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren” (1 Jn. 3: 16). 

Why did Jesus give this new commandment? Why is it 
necessary? Why will not the old suffice ? 

We may answer the question, in the first place, by saying, 
the disciple is called to be like his Master; and, inasmuch as 
Jesus loved us to the extent of giving his life for us, we must 
have a like love. Self-sacrifice is of the very essence of the 
character of Jesus. Not only did he demand it in his teach- 
ing, but he practiced it in his life. This he said was one of 
the differences between himself and his people and the Gen- 
tiles. “Ye know that they who are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles lord it over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. But it shall not be so among you: but 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your 
minister; and whosoever would be first among you, shall be 
servant of all. For the Son of man also came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Mk. 19: 42-45). Jesus died that we might live. 
There is no limit to the love which he has shown to usward. 
He did not love us as he loved himself; but he loved us to the 
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extent of giving himself for us. -And if we would be like 
him, we must learn to love as he loved, without limit, and to 
the extent of giving ourselves for the brethren. 

But why did Jesus not find the Old Testament law suff- 
cient? We should recall that Jesus himself said that it was 
necessary for him to suffer and die. At Caesarea-Philippi, 
after he had called forth from Peter the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” he at once proceeded to tell them of 
the necessity of his approaching sufferings and death. “ And 
he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and 
the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again” 
(Mk. 8:31). And that must is found in each of the Synoptic 
Gospels. There was necessity upon him thus to lay down 
his life for mankind. If the world had been normal, and if 
all men had been obedient to the old commandment, loving 
each his neighbor as much as he loved himself, there would 
have been no necessity for any such self-sacrifice. Jesus could 
then have led all men to the perfect life by simply showing 
them a love as great as his love for himself. But the world 
was not normal. Men were sinful and selfish; and in order 
to overcome the selfishness of sin, something more was neces- 
sary than simply love in accordance with the old law. There 
had to be love so great as to overcome the selfishness of sin; 
and, if Jesus wanted to be a Saviour from sin, he had! to bring 
into the world such a new dynamic, which could thus over- 
come sin. The death of Jesus may, no doubt, be viewed from 
other angles; and this does not state the whole reason for his 
death upon the cross; but it is, without much question, one of 
the reasons; and it is the reason, which especially challenges 
our attention just now. To overcome the selfishness of sin 
required a love, which is stronger than self, a love which is 
willing to sacrifice self for the good of those who are selfish and 
sinful. 

To this Paul points in that great passage, in which he tells 
the Philippians of the antidote to their selfish quarrels. There 
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were factions in that church, which was so dear to Paul’s 
heart. One of the reasons why he wrote to them this letter 
was just this that he might help them to overcome their strifes. 
He exhorts them to be lowly in mind, “each counting other 
better than himself.” It is a most touching appeal. “If 
there is therefore any exhortation in Cx: ist, if any consolation 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any tender mercies 
and compassions, make full my joy, that ye be of the same 
mind; doing nothing through faction or through vain glory, 
but in lowliness of mind each counting other better than him- 
self; not looking each to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.” And then follows that most pro- 
found of all Christological passages, but written, not for the 
sake of its doctrinal importance, but entirely for a practical 
purpose. “ Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who existing in the form of God, counted not the being 
on an equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross” (Phil. 2: 1-8). The practical point which 
Paul wanted to make was just this: by following the example 
of Jesus in the exercise of self-denying love, they would over- 
come the demon of selfishness which was manifesting itself 
in their strifes. And what was true in that case is true uni- 
versally. Self-denying love is everywhere the antidote to 
selfishness; it is the only power stronger than selfishness; it 
overcomes sin. 

This brings us to a second reason why this new command- 
ment was necessary. Just as Jesus is the Saviour from sin, 
so is Christianity the religion of redemption. That is its one 
fundamental characteristic. And as Jesus found it necessary 
to give his life a ransom for many, so must Christians give 
their lives for the brethren. Every Christian is, not simply 
saved, but he must become a saviour. That is, he is called 
te be the medium through which the blessings of salvation 
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are to be extended to all men. In his great high-priestly 
prayer, Jesus said, “As thou didst send me into the world, 
even so send I them into the world” (Jn. 17: 18). They 
were sent forth on the same mission and for the accomplish- 
ment of the same great task. As he came to seek and to save 
that which was lost, so were they to go forth into the high- 
ways and the hedges and to constrain all to come in. And 
in order that they may do that, they must be like him and 
imitate his example of self-denying love. 

It is significant that after Jesus had told the disciples that 
he must go up to Jerusalem to suffer and die, he at once 
turned to the disciples to tell them that they must follow him 
in that selfsame path of humiliation and suffering. The pro- 
gram of suffering, which Jesus thus marked out for himself 
did not please the disciples. It was totally different from that 
which they had formed for themselves; and so Peter at once 
began to rebuke the Master, saying, “ Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall never be unto thee” (Mt. 16: 21-22). But Jesusre- 
buked Peter; and, turning to all the disciples, he said, “If a 
man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me” (Mt. 16: 24). Every one who 
would be a disciple, who would go forth as Jesus did, must 
practice the same self-denying love ; otherwise he cannot be the 
salt of the earth or the light of the world. 

Paul has a great word, bearing on this point, in Col. 1: 24. 
“Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up 
on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Chirst in 
my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the church; whereof I 
was made a minister.” The.meaning is this: Paul was made 
a minister of the church of Jesus Christ; in the fulfilment of 
his ministry, he was called upon to suffer many afflictions for 
the sake of the people whom he was serving; these sufferings he 
construed as making up in his body what remained behind 
of the afflictions of Jesus Christ. It is one of those things in 
Paul, which, according to 2 Peter 3: 16, are hard to be under- 
stood. But whatever else the passage may mean, it surely 
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means this: The minister of Jesus Christ, if he would perform 
his mission as a saviour of the people to whom he is called 
to minister, must exercise a self-sacrificing love, which means 
affliction. As Bishop Lightfoot puts it, these afflictions are 
not satisfactory, they are edificatory. In the building up of 
the church, the minister must encounter and overcome the 
weaknesses, the foibles, and the selfishness of men; and he 
must bear these in the spirit of self-sacrificing love, just as 
Jesus exhorted the Philippians to do in view of the strifes 
which had crept into that church. 

Does the ethical teaching of the New Testament here imply 
an advance on that of the Old Testament? ‘We freely admit 
the exceedingly high standard of morality in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in that of the eighth century prophets. What 
can be more beautiful than the passage in Micah 6: 6-8? 
“Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself 
before the high God? shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves a year old ? will Jehovah be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” So is that statement in Hosea 6: 6 an oracle of 
the very highest value. “For I desire goodness, and not 
sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offer- 
ings.” Yet neither is equal to Deut. 6: 4, 5. “Hear, O 
Israel: Jehovah is one Jehovah: and thou shalt love Jehovah 
thy God with all they heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” Nor is either of them equal to Lev. 19: 18. 
“Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear a grudge against 
the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself: I am Jehovah.” Both these are great and beautiful, 
almost beyond compare; and if the world were normal and not 
sinful and selfish, they would have sufficed as the rule for a 
normal state of society. But just as the Old Testament pro 
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duced no one who could save mankind from the selfishness of 
sin; so did not these precepts have power to save a dying 
world. To bring in a religion of redemption, Jesus had to 
exercise a greater love than that required by the old command- 
ment; and so must we, if we would propagate that religion of 
redemption in a world like ours. And the morality required 
by Jesus is as much superior to that of the Old Testament, as 
he himself is superior to any of the Old Testament saints. 

It is thus not difficult to see how the realization of the king- 
dom of God on earth is bound up with the observance of this 
new commandment on the part of the true disciples of Jesus. 

Such observance is necessary first of all for the realization 
of the kingdom of God in the hearts of the disciples them- 
selves. The kingdom is first of all an affair of the heart. It 
is the rule of God in the hearts of his people. It is “within 
you,” before it can become an external brotherhood of re- 
deemed personalities. But the reign of God can have place 
in the heart only as his will is inwardly acknowledged and 
cbeyed; and that will is love. As God himself is love, so is 
love the very essence of God; and love, when it is fully re- 
vealed, is self-sacrificing love. The difference between the old 
commandment and the new does not imply that there are two 
kinds of love, the one a love for others as great as the love for 
self, and the other a love for the brethren which knows no 
measure; the difference is rather a difference in the revelation 
of what love itself really is. Love, being of the very essence 
of God, is really boundless, just as God is infinite. As Jesus 
alone has given us the full revelation of what God is, so has 
he given us the full revelation of what love is. It really knows 
no measure; and hence the Christian, when he accepts the 
reign of God in his heart, must accept love in this sense. He 
must learn to love, as Jesus loved; otherwise the will of God 
really can not have full sway in his heart. Hence he must 
ever be ready to give himself for the good of others; otherwise 
the kingdom of God cannot be in him. 

And the kingdom of God can be propagated in the world 
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only as the disciples constantly exercise this self-sacrificing 
love in their dealings with their fellows. What impells the 
missionary to leave home and kindred and country and the 
comforts of civilization and to go among the heathen, and there 
to live and labor amid circumstances, in which he must deny 
himself of the comforts which home and country and civiliza- 
tion alone can give? Is it not that same self-denying love, 
which impelled the Son of God to leave his throne on high, 
and to humble himself even unto death on our account? And 
what is it that draws the heathen unto him? and what is it 
that enables him to win them for the Master? Again, is it 
not that same self-denying love? Jesus gave us the secret of 
all real success in winning men, when he said, “ And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself” 
(Jn. 12: 82). It is the self-sacrificing love, which Jesus ex- 
hibited on the cross, that has constituted its drawing power in 
all ages; and it is the same self-sacrificing love in his ministers 
and missionaries that draws the heathen to Jesus now. For 
it is not enough that the missionary should tell the heathen of 
the self-sacrificing love of Jesus, while his own life reveals a 
different spirit; he must live his message, before it will be 
accepted. And just so in the home land. Here we may 
perhaps see the force of our contention, if we approach the 
subject from a slightly different angle. What is it that repels 
so many and keeps them out of the church? Is it not, because 
so many of the rich and mighty, who spend six days of the 
week in grinding the faces of the poor, occupy the front seats 
in our churches? Is not the greed and selfishness, which char- 
acterizes the conduct of so many of the professed followers of 
Jesus, the great hindrance to the successful evangelization of 
the masses? The most hopeful sign of the home church to-day 
is found in the fact that she is waking up to her need in this 
respect. The church is beginning to realize, as if a new 
reformation had come, that, if she is to win men to Jesus and 
to fulfil her mission to the world, she must lead her members 
to a life of self-sacrificing service in behalf of the poor and 
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needy. Not doctrine, not elaborate ritual, not revival meet- 
ings, not evangelistic campaigns of the ordinary sort, but the 
life of self-sacrificing love and of self-sacrificing service will 
win the masses to Jesus and his church. 

All of us are willing to confess that we have not been as 
careful in observing this new commandment as we should have 
been. Many, too many, have never apprehended the differ- 
ence between the old and the new commandments even intel- 
lectually; and, of course, they have not made any conscious 
effort to put the new into practice. I say conscious effort; 
for it is a matter for rejoicing that here, as in so many other 
cases, the practice of men has been better than their thinking. 
Men and women have been influenced here by the example of 
their Lord more than by his express teaching. As intimated 
above, that which is expressly characteristic of the life and 
work of our devoted missionaries is just this that, impelled by 
the love of Jesus, they have gone forth, preaching the gospel 
to the heathen without a thought of the cost. The same has 
been true of the martyrs in all ages. They have confessed 
Jesus, when it meant the giving of their very lives to be faith- 
ful to their Lord. The same is true of the large body of social 
workers of the present day. They go down into the slums, 
without a thought of what may happen to them in those sinks 
of vice and disease. Without differentiating between the 
measure of love demanded by the old and the new command- 
ments, they unconsciously follow the example of the Master, 
and give themselves to his service; and, by so doing, they raise 
the fallen, establish the kingdom in their own hearts, and give 
to its establishment among others an impetus, which it could 
not have otherwise. And very much of the success. which 
the church has had in building up the kingdom of God on 
earth, is due to the labor of love which has thus been done in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. ; 

Is this new commandment applicable to all walks of life? 
Can it be observed in business and politics and in our inter- 
national relations? Did Jesus, when he told the disciples to 
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teach all nations all things whatsoever he had commanded 
them, mean to include the teaching of this new commandment 
in their task ? 

Take our ordinary business relations. Professor Rauschen- 
bush calls business the one unredeemed portion of our modern 
social order; and there can be little doubt about the fact that 
there is a larger pagan residuum in our modern business 
methods than anywhere else. Can the new commandment be 
made to work in business? Can a man conduct a successful 
business on this basis? Will it not mean inevitable ruin to 
any business, if its management should go on the principle of 
“each counting other better than himself,” of sacrificing the 
interests of self for the good of others, of “laying down our 
lives for the brethren”? Doubtless many a business, as now 
conducted, would have to go to the wall; we know not how 
many. A drastic reformation of the whole of our economic 
order will no doubt have to be effected, before this new com- 
mandment can be applied to modern business. No one can 
tell just what will be involved in such a reformation. It may 
come about quietly and peacefully, as so many other things 
are coming; or it may involve catastrophes of unimaginable 
greatness. Without attempting to forecast just what will be 
involved in the observing of this new commandment in busi- 
ness, it may suffice to point out two things. In the first place, 
that is true here which we mentioned above as holding in 
other spheres. Many of our Christian business men, without 
any conscious thought of so doing, are really doing more in 
this direction than is generally known, or than they themselves 
know. This will act as a leaven, transforming business 
methods by silent and imperceptible methods. Then, in the 
second place, if the observance of this new commandment shall 
bring catastrophes and disasters to many a business, is not 
that a part of the afflictions of Christ, which remain behind 
for the man of business to suffer for his body’s sake, which is 
his church ? 

And how about politics? We must doubtless confess that 
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the outlook here is not encouraging. The ordinary machine 
politician has never so much as thought of applying the old 
commandment to his methods. He is in politics for the spoils. 
He works for what he expects to get out of his office. And yet 
there are noble exceptions. The number of men in public 
life, who look upon public office as a public trust, is happily 
increasing. Most of our public officials are at least honest; 
many are devoting the best of their energies to the public 
welfare; and not a few at great sacrifice. And there are men, 
who never succeed in getting office, who never expect office, 
who yet are giving of their energy, of their money and of their 
time to the advocacy of great political measures simply because 
they believe that what they advocate is for the public good. 
Many of these are really examples of how the new command- 
ment may be observed even in public life; and their influence 
helps largely to prepare the way for the larger and more uni- 
versal application of this law of self-denying love to the affairs 
of state. We can not tell how soon the day will come, when 
politics will be redeemed from selfishness; but we may be 
sure that we are moving in that direction, and that the day will 
come, when even the state will thus become incorporated in 
the kingdom of God. To hasten the day, we should be more 
urgent than we have ever been in pressing home upon our 
Christian men in public office the imperative need for the 
observance of this new commandment. 

When we turn to our international relations, we confront a 
situation, where very little progress in the direction of which we 
are now speaking has been made. We all remember the sur- 
prise, which was everywhere felt, when a few years ago the 
United States returned to China the millions of dollars, which 
remained unexpended, when she had satisfied the just claims 
of her citizens for the losses sustained in the Boxer troubles. 
So accustomed had nations become to getting all they could, 
and holding all they got, that most of them thought it im- 
possible that any nation should perform such an act of ele- 
mentary justice. And the present war has shown beyond the 
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possibility of a doubt that, at least, half of the world has con- 
ducted its international relations on the pagan rather than 
the Christian principle. Conquest, war indemnities, world 
dominion and self aggrandizement were the motives, which 
undoubtedly impelled Germany to plunge the world into this 
awful abyss of suffering and sorrow. Much, very much, re- 
mains to be accomplished, before the nations in their inter- 
national relations will become obedient to this new com- 
mandment. 

But would not the application of this new commandment to 
our international relations make pacifists of us all? And 
would not that open the way for a single nation, which like 
Germany denies a higher law in international politics, simply 
to ride rough shod over the rest of mankind, and reduce all 
to bondage? ‘No; the case of the nations would only be re- 
duced to the status of the individual. When a man smites 
me on the one cheek, Jesus has taught that I should turn to 
him the other also. So long as I am the only one to suffer, I 
ean afford to follow that rule; and that is all that it means. 
But when the injury is to an innocent woman or child by my 
side, the case assumes a different aspect. Jesus has nowhere 
commanded me to stand by in silence and see such an out- 
rage perpetrated. It is then my duty to defend the helpless 
even to the extent of laying down my life. And just so in 
our international relations. If an injury is done simply to 
our own national life, this law of self-denying love may re- 
quire our nation to bear the injury in silence. But if the 
injury affects the life of her citizens, and especially the life 
of those who are innocent and helpless, the nation must pro- 
tect them, even if it means war. So if another weak and 
helpless nation is assailed by some international robber and 
murderer, it may become the duty of all other nations to in- 
tervene, even if it means the bloodiest war on record. There 
is probably no case on record, where one nation has gone to the 
defence of the innocent and helpless in the spirit of self- 
denying love, quite so illustrious as that of the United States 
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in the present war. Far be it from me to say that its citizeng 
are all wholly free from blame in the conduct of this war thus 
far; but I do claim that its entry into the war, not for con- 
quest, not for indemnities, not for any selfish gains, but for 
the protection of the weak and helpless, is a conspicuous 
example of how the new commandment may be made to work 
out in international politics. The new commandment does 
not make us pacifists, it makes us inoffensive in times of 
peace; but it makes us defenders of the weak and helpless in 
time of war. 

The new commandment is thus the acid test of our modern 
civilization. We are accustomed to speak of it as a Christian 
civilization; and, blessed be God, there is an enormous dif- 
ference between it and the pagan civilization, which dominated 
the world, when Jesus came, and which may still be seen in 
non-Christian lands. Yet we may still raise the question as 
to how much of the world’s life has really been transformed 
from its old pagan form into the Christian ideal. What the 
fundamental difference between the two is, has been pointed 
out by Jesus in Matt. 6: 31-33. “Be not therefore anxious, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all these things 
de the Gentiles (or pagans) seek; for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first his kingdom, and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The pagan has put self at the 
center of his universe, and he has fixed upon the world, with 
its riches, its pleasures and its good, as the goal of all his 
endeavor. That which is ultimately characteristic of his life 
is selfishness; and all who live a self-centered life are really 
pagan, no matter what their creed or their profession may be. 
The Christian, on the contrary, has put God at the center of 
his universe, and he has fixed upon the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness as the goal of his endeavor. And that which 
is ultimately characteristic of his life is forgetfulness of self 
in the interest of his fellowmen. He lives for the kingdom 
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of God and for his righteousness; and inasmuch as the king- 
dom of God is the rule of God in the heart, and inasmuch as 
God’s will is love, the governing principle of his life is love. 
Hence only that civilization, which is under the dominating 
influence of love, really deserves the name of Christian; and 
in as far as selfishness still dominates our civilization, we 
must pronounce it pagan and not Christian. 

The new commandment may thus also teach us how much of 
the church’s task still remains to be accomplished. What 
that task is, Jesus has pointed out in what has been called the 
great Apostolic commission. “ All authority has been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
28: 18-20). The one all inclusive task is to make disciples 
of all nations; and that is to be accomplished by baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and by teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever Jesus commanded so that two tasks are comprehended 
in the one task. The former is so to evangelize all nations 
that they will openly confess Jesus as Lord by submitting to 
baptism; the other is so to teach them that they shall observe 
all things whatsoever he commanded. And the nations will 
not be made disciples until both of these minor tasks have been 
accomplished. First, the missionary must go before with his 
work of evangelizing. He must preach the gospel to the 
heathen, until they shall be willing openly to confess Jesus as 
their Lord. But after that has been accomplished, the other 
and the greater task of teaching them to observe all that Jesus 
has commanded, that is, of transforming their entire life from 
the pagan to the Christian ideal, will remain. For just as in 
the individual, the whole transformation of the life in the 
achievement of a perfect character remains after conversion ; 
so in the nations, the transformation of the entire social order 
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from a pagan to a Christian ideal remains, after they have 
confessed Jesus in baptism. In other words, the greater task 
of the church is just this of getting the nations, after their 
conversion, to bring their entire life under the sway of this 
law of self-sacrificing love. And when we recall to how small 
an extent this new commandment has come to be the ruling 
principle in the life of individuals, in the conduct of business, 
in the practices which prevail in politics, and in the customs 
which control our national and international relations, we may 
be able to see how much of the church’s task remains to be 
achieved. We are accustomed to think and speak, as if the 
work of foreign missions were the greater task of the church; 
and we should never by word or act minimize either the great- 
ness or the importance of the foreign missionary’s task; but, 
on the other hand, we should not forget that, after the mis- 
sionary has done his work, so that his services in the heathen 
lands shall no longer be needed, there will still remain the 
greater task of transforming the social order of the once 
heathen lands from their selfish pagan form into the kingdom 
of God. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 

















II. 
THE CHURCH AND THE NEW DAWN. 
LEONARD L, LEH. 


For some centuries the Christian Church has served the 
human race. How well or ill it has done so in the past, it 
is not the function of this paper to discuss. We will, how- 
ever, face the disquieting fact that the Church’s service is no 
longer adequate to human need. That the historic institu- 
tion is much criticized is not alone sufficient evidence of its 
inadequacy, as ours is a critical age, and nothing escapes ‘its 
keen questions. But the general attitude towards the Church 
is far more serious than one merely critical could be: its 
chief feature is discouragement, disappointment, indifference 
or scorn, according to the degree in which the individual 
happens to be connected with the Church’s work. The faith- 
ful ones are discouraged at the poverty of results attending even 
the most strenuous efforts, and many cannot avoid a feeling 
of disappointment. Basing their hopes upon the immensity 
of the organization, upon its immeasurable resources and upon 
the imipressiveness of the display it is making, as well as 
upon the high mission to which they feel the Church to be 
called, they are unprepared for the tale of ineffectiveness which 
the facts must sooner or later impress upon them. As for the 
ones who are inactive in the Church and the outsiders, there 
is to be found among them a growing indifference and even 
scorn. Everywhere there is present that vague doubt which, 
were it brought within the range of the articulate, would read, 
“Ts the Christian Church really doing anything worth while?” 

It is generally recognized that the Church is losing its hold 
upon the people. On some classes that hold has already been 
lost. No longer mere indifference or scorn is to be met with 
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there, but an actual hostility to the Church. And the people of 
those classes are not all bad; on the contrary, many of them 
furnish fine examples of the Christian virtues of sacrifice and 
unselfish service. Leaving aside these exceptions, however, 
the rule is that people are well-disposed towards the Church. 
Nevertheless, almost frantic are the efforts made to hold their 
interest—increased organization, more attractive features, 
mass meetings, ten-point standards, follow-up systems, move- 
ments to gather in the children early, and, when all else fails, 
gigantic revival meetings. And yet, in spite of these incessant 
artificial stimuli, the interest is fading and the percentage of 
active church members is on the decline. The hearts of the 
people are not in it. 

While every one is looking at the Church with some doubt 
as to its value, a very different attitude has developed with 
regard to the thing for which the Church has been the sponsor 
throughout the centuries. Christianity as a faith and as a 
rule of life has immensely strengthened its hold upon the 
conviction of the civilized world in the recent past. The race 
is acquiring the habit of judging every human institution in 
the light of that Christianity, and to build its hopes and ideals 
upon a Christian basis. Quite apart from any dogma, ritual 
or institution, the Christian life-principles, the Christian 
spirit and the Christian hope have come into vogue to a sur- 
prising degree. Practical Christianity of a vigorous kind is 
becoming a general thing—no community is without good 
examples. And the demand is for more of the same, and for 
a fuller application of it to human affairs. It is entirely 
justifiable to say that a large part of the civilized world, after 
pretending to be Christian for over a thousand years, is now 
ready to take Jesus Christ at his word and adopt generally the 
principles that he voiced in the days of the Roman Empire. 
It is this fact that causes us to speak of “the new dawn.” 
That dawn, ushered in by the horrors of a great war, is the 
dawn of the Kingdom of God on earth. : 

One would naturally expect that the Christian Church would 
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be in the forefront of this raovement toward the new dawn, as 
in it there is realized the supreme opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of its professed purpose. Nevertheless, the Church 
as such is far from being at the front. Some of the most 
daring of its leaders have caught the vision, and a good many 
of its members are active as individuals in the details of the 
movement, but the main part of the effort comes from people 
who do not associate it in their minds with the Church at all, 
or but very little, and the great, unwieldy institution itself 
stands back, hesitant, indifferent, even hostile. Like the old 
Jewish Church in the days of Christ, the Christian Church of 
today, in its hour of opportunity, stands helpless in its crust 
of long-accumulated habits, a conservative force in a progres- 
sive world. In this lies the secret of the growing indifference 
with which it is regarded and of the wide-spread feeling that 
it is inadequate to human need. The Church of Christ is no 
longer the true representative of Christianity. 

Considered in the light of history, this somewhat astounding 
condition is not strange. While the spiritual heritage of man 
has limitless capacity for growth and adaptation, the external 
forms and institutions through which that heritage is passed 
on do not. Sooner or later in the history of these latter there 
comes the time when they can go no further, and they crystal- 
lize and decline. Meanwhile, the spiritual content which en- 
livened these forms and institutions in their prime, and of 
which they were the fostering agents, passes on into new forms 
and thus is kept before the race in a vital manner. There was 
a time in the history of Europe when the monasteries were 
practically the sole preservers and promoters of learning, but 
no one would think of commending the monasteries of today 
on the same grounds. Similarly, during the dark ages, the 
Roman Catholic Church kept alight the torch of the Christian 
religion amid the wars and chaos of the times, but in the six- 
teenth century that torch passed on to religious institutions of 
anew kind. Thus the Christian Church of today has come to 
the point where mere adaptation will no longer serve: there 
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must be a revolution of forms, radical and fundamental. No 
one need fear for the Christian religion, however; it will thrive 
all the better amid the new forms to which it shall have been 
transferred. 

While the leaven of the new dawn has been at work for 
decades, penetrating human thought and opinion in the slow, 
quiet manner of all spiritual advance, the climax has been 
hastened by the world war. Just as the world was never quite 
the same as before after the great sacrifice of Christ for the 
human race, so the sacrifice of individuals and nations on an 
unprecedented scale in the cause of righteousness and justice 
cannot leave the world the same as it was before that sacrifice 
took place. A new spirit is being born that will make the race 
less and less satisfied with the superficial makeshifts of past 
generations. Even now that new spirit can be felt. There is 
a demand for more substance and less show, for more serious 
efforts to solve the fundamental problems of life, less patience 
with selfishness and provincialism, and a more widespread 
eagerness to achieve the common good and a greater brother- 
hood among men. Constant echoes are coming from the battle- 
fields, telling of the intenser, loftier type of manhood that is 
developing there, of the chastened, serious spirit that is present 
even in the common soldier, of the deep-flowing Christianity 
that, while scorning mere forms and traditions, is neverthe- 
less ready at a moment’s notice to face death that its prin- 
ciples may be maintained,—echoes that are bringing appre- 
hension into the hearts of those who are still at home lest, 
when those men come back, they should no longer be worthy 
of their companionship and service. It is not likely that 
the men who are practicing active Christianity “over there,” 
will, when their gigantic task is done and they come back, be 
content with the old round of creed, form and ceremony; the 
Church that by its inefficiency allowed this war to come to pass 
can no longer hold the respect of those who have saved the 
world and religion by fighting the war through. But, if a 
change has come upon the men in the field, similar transforma- 
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tions have been shaking the souls of those at home. The shell 
of conservatism is breaking, tremendous leaps of faith are 
being made, there is everywhere an air of “getting down to 
business ” in the things that really matter, such as would have 
been impossible before the war came upon us. While the 
leaven of the new dawn has been at work for some time, we 
may say that the world war has brought things to a head. 

Whatever revolutions the new dawn may imply, however, 
it will not mean the doing away with the Church altogether. 
It is inconceivable that the forces of Christianity should be 
left without any organized form. In fact, in such a critical 
time as this of transition, an organized Christianty is more 
than ever necessary. Without the properly-trained and stable 
leadership such as organization alone can provide, the move- 
ment will dissipate itself in absurdities. Further, to accom- 
plish anything of permanent value, there must be a concen- 
tration of forces, so that all may work together with the 
minimum of friction and overlapping toward the achievement 
cf the common end. Some of the faults of the present Church 
lie just in this, that few leaders of vision and training equal to 
the present task are produced, and that there is a scattering 
rather than a concentration of Christian forces. Unquestion- 
ably a Church is needed, but what is required is a Church that 
is adequate to present human need. Christ founded no 
church; his ideal was the Christian community, which alone 
was what he meant when he spoke of his “ecclesia.” Never- 
theless, until that Christian community is everywhere a real- 
ized fact, there must be a Christian working body of some 
kind. But such a church, if it is to serve its end, must not be 
determined by tradition, but by the need and resources of the 
hour. 

If, then, as seems to be the case, the old Church is no longer 
adequate to meet the demands of human need, and is so en- 
cumbered by its accumulated traditions and habits that it can- 
not change sufficiently to fill the requirements of that need, it is 
time that a new Church be built up in its stead. There must 
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be a courageous bursting of the bonds which have been forged 
by the hardening of the old forms, that Christian endeavor 
may once more be free to act in accordance with its proper 
genius and to employ such forms as may be best suited to 
its character and task. Exactly this is what was done in 
Europe four centuries ago, when the people of Switzerland, 
Germany and other countries revolted against the Roman 
Catholic Church and laid the foundations of Protestantism. 
The pioneers of that movement quit dreaming of reforms 
within the outworn ecclesiastical institution of their time, and 
struck out boldly for themselves, building up new according as 
God gave them to see the right. Similar courageous action 
is necessary today, if Christianity, rather than the Church, is 
te be saved and furthered. 

Unquestionably, to break with the old and established in 
order to build up the new is a risky proceeding. Conservative 
people, of whom! the present Church is full, would much prefer 
to hold to what they already have. They are unwilling to 
pass beyond the old landmarks, fearing, it would seem, that 
God’s power would no longer suffice once these were out of 
sight. The risks, indeed, are genuine. No established in- 
stitution ministering to vital needs can be broken up without 
serious disturbance in the common life. However inadequate 
the present ecclesiastical organization for the prosecution of 
codperative Christian activity, it is the organization upon 
which the present activities of this nature largely depend, 
and, should it be suddenly removed, there is danger that such 
activities may gravely suffer and, in some cases, cease. Again, 
the present Church is still the chief vehicle for the popular 
training in religion and morals. Should there be a sudden 
collapse of this institution, in the confusion that would most 
certainly follow there might occur a situation in many places 
where no religious training at all could be had. For the time 
being there could be no adequate provision for a ministry, nor 
could any proper standards or limits be generally adopted, 
and an anarchy barren of good results, such as followed the 
sixteenth century Reformation, might ensue. 
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Nevertheless, the risks attending such a movement in our 
day would not be as formidable as it might seem to the first 
glance of the timorous or cautious. The very nature of the 
revolution, as will be explained later on, will be such as to 
reduce the factor of disturbance and anarchy to a minimum. 
Not much more upheaval will be experienced than that which 
resulted in the cities on the adoption of the commission form 
of government. In each community the church-life will go 
on in unbroken fashion, though with an abrupt change in the 
form of the institutions, and with a complete severance with 
the present ecclesiastical authorities. In the second place, the 
risks of the movement will be minimized by the preparation 
that is taking place, in a semi-unconscious manner, for it. 
With the growing leaven of dissatisfaction, there have been 
sown widely the seeds of a positive conception of religion and 
the Church. These seeds have been springing up in every 
community, and, as the result is becoming more prominent, 
there is large promise of a definite, constructive conviction, 
widespread and popular, on these points when the need arises. 
The people are not merely dissatisfied, they are coming more 
and more to an undertanding of what it is they want. This 
is especially true of the best of the religious leaders, both within 
the communities, and in the larger spheres. In the third 
place, the people of our time have shown themselves to be 
remarkably well able to adapt themselves and their institu- 
tions to new requirements. They will not be at a loss as to 
what to do when circumstances require them to demolish an 
old church and to organize a new. In addition to these con- 
siderations, one must not forget the value of auxiliaries to 
the Church in Christian education and service, such as the 
press and the numerous benevolent organizations. Once the 
movement is well begun, Christians may count upon these aids 
in every instance. 

While it is well to consider the risks which will attend a 
movement which would completely revolutionize the Christian 
Church, one must not look upon the movement as entirely a 
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voluntary matter. True, it will take someone to inaugurate 
it, and others to follow, if it is to come into being at all, 
just as the sixteenth century Reformation would have been 
impossible without such leaders as Martin Luther and Ulrich 
Zwingli; yet, as we cannot say that the Reformation was the 
product of the activities of those men, neither will the coming 
ecclesiastical revolution be the mere product of its leaders, 
Such a revolution, if it take place at all, will take place in re- 
sponse to the demand and spirit of the time. It will be part 
of the new religious dawn, the signs of which are already ap- 
pearing. ‘This is no time, therefore, to hesitate on account of 
risks and fears. The need of our day demands a Church of 
a different sort from what we now have; the Christian religion, 
which has gone far toward captivating the hearts of men, is 
worthy of a more adequate one; and the course of events is 
such that if no change is made by the Christians to an in- 
stitution more adapted to meet the requirements, all ecclesi- 
astical institutions will fall into disfavor, and the Christian 
forward movement will be sadly hindered through lack of 
proper direction. The supreme opportunity of organized 
Christianity is at hand, but it cannot find its greater life with- 
out losing its old one. 

Having stated the problem in general, we will now turn our 
attention to the particular, and endeavor to interpret the trend 
of the times in the direction of a new church. We are not 
altogether in the dark as to what that church will be. While 
many of the details can only be worked out when the actual 
transformation is being made, the general outlines of the change 
are widely agreed upon and can be formulated. 

The ideal, or working aim, of the new Church will be noth- 
ing new, being the only legitimate aim any church calling 
itself Christian could ever have had. The Church of the past, 
however, has frequently obscured and even forgotten it. This 
aim is to carry on and complete the work that Jesus Christ 
began—to establish the reign of God upon the earth. In 
present-day terms that may be expressed as the aim to bring 
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human lives and human institutions into harmony with the 
Divine Law as revealed by Jesus Christ. The aim is com- 
prehensive: it purposes to Christianize everything human. It 
is not concerned a great deal about what is to come after death, 
though Christians believe that only by working at this purpose 
can any satisfactory preparation for that time be made. Its 
proper field, as was Jesus’, is the present world, and life as we 
know it here. This present world, then, and all its activities 
are to be transformed until the Christian spirit will be the 
prime motive force in everything. This will mean the ac- 
complishment of what the Roman Church aimed to do in the 
Middle Ages, but what it failed to achieve—to make God the 
supreme arbiter in every human transaction. It will mean 
that industry, politics, education and. social life will be con- 
ducted according to Christian principles and entirely with a 
Christian end in view. It will mean that the homes, the 
schools, the communities in their common life, the economic 
system, government and international relations will be gov- 
erned altogether by the Christian spirit. The Church will be 
no mere Sunday affair, but an institution reaching down into 
every life, every day of the week. There will be no nebulous 
borderland where dwell “the unchurched,” and no part of the 
world where wilful sinners can escape to. When the aim of 
the Christian Church shall have been realized fully, all human 
life and the whole of human life shall be Christian. ' 
This is a tremendous task, but, nevertheless, it is what 
Jesus Christ, single-handed, set out to do, and what the Church 
must undertake if it will be true to him. And, from the 
Christian standpoint, it is not a hopeless task, for it is the 
Christian conviction that this also is God’s purpose, and that 
God will eventually work it out to completion. The aid of 
every Christian is needed, but the great Master Workman will 
see that the task will some time be completed. This also is 
the growing demand of our time. Beginning with inter- 
national relations, on down to the distribution of the food 
supply and the maintenance of village streets, that demand 
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ealls for the application of Christian methods. Unchristian 
policies and vagaries, in high places and low, are meeting with 
an ever diminishing tolerance on the part of the public. The 
Christian leaven has been at work in the world, and the final 
issue cannot be in doubt much longer. 

The Church as at present constituted recognizes the Chris- 
tian aim as we have outlined it. That is, it recognizes the 
aim in theory, but in practice it has set other aims before 
itself. Among these are the maintenance of a traditional 
“purity of doctrine,” the continuance of certain forms of 
worship, the cultivation of certain species of emotional excess 
and hysteria, and the promotion of an artificial morality, 
bordering somewhat on asceticism. Much of the so-called 
religion promoted by the churches is merely the psychological 
reaction to an unreasoning loyalty to the past. In addition to 
the aim of traditionalism, other aims that have widely capti- 
vated church workers are that of developing a weak senti- 
mentality, especially among the children, and that of making 
a big show in the name of Christ and of the denomination. 
The possibilities of heaven and hell still are an important 
item of consideration among the less educated, and there still 
is a good deal of playing by ignorant or unscrupulous ministers 
on this chord. On the whole, the present Church is frittering 
away its tremendous resources and energies on matters that 
have little or no vital relation to the life of today or with the 
revealed purpose of God in the world. As for the real issue, 
of realizing the Kingdom of God, the Church is, with few 
exceptions, afraid to attack it at all, or only in the most deli- 
cate manner and on the smallest possible scale. Some of the 
divisions of the Church even go so far as to say that it is none 
of their business! 

The new Church, prophesied by the trend of our time, will 
clear out at one sweep the accumulated rubbish of many gen- 
erations, and so make room for the true aim of Christianity. 
It will set up that aim before itself in the same manner as 
the American government and people have set before them- 
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selves the “win the war” program—making it the supreme 
aim of the time, planning for its quick and efficient realiza- 
tion, removing all hindrances, and working together in every 
section and every department toward the one end. It will not 
only make its aim big, but it will go about the realization of 
that aim in a big way. Instead of being cooped up in scat- 
tered and ill-ventilated buildings, each labelled after some 
forgotten controversialist or long-dead issue, it will be found 
out in the world, a trained and organized fighting force, each 
member a soldier of Christ. It will see to it that politics is 
made Christian, that there are no breeding-places of vice and 
crime left in any community, that justice comes to every one 
and not merely to those who can pay for it, that each workman 
will get his due, and that every one will have a chance in this 
world. It will appeal to the individual and foster the re- 
ligious flame that is within him, but it will also look after 
the environment in which the individual lives, making of it 
an environment in which religion is possible. And all this 
will be done in a large scale and in an organized manner. 

Attempts have been made in this direction. A notable 
example is the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Others are the united movements for the promotion 
of missions at home and abroad. Nevertheless, these move- 
ments have been weak. There was much discussion and little 
action. That is because these organizations are not the powers 
of the Christian Church: the denominations and their ruling 
bodies are the powers. And these are conservative—the most 
conservative part of organized Christianity. Not much of a 
forward movement can be made until the denominations lose 
their position altogether. Attempts at church union are vain, 
and church federation will remain an empty achievement, as 
long as the denominations hold their prominence. In other 
words, nothing less will suffice than a complete revolution, as 
thorough or more so than the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 

Such a revolution cannot be dictated by those in high au- 
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thority and carried! into effect in the manner that an army 
obeys its commander. It has to spring up from below, from 
the community, the natural unit of common Christian action. 
Starting within the community, the initiation of the revolu- 
tion will be a comparatively simple matter. Most communi- 
ties in America have a strong nucleus of serious Christians. 
Besides these, they contain a still larger number of such as 
would be ready to throw in their weight whenever a really 
effective Christian movement should be begun. As soon, 
therefore, as the common consciousness of these Christians in 
any given community rises to the point where the real issue 
and the possibilities in the situation are clearly seen, and the 
proper kind of leadership appears, the step for that community 
will be taken. Disregarding the old denominations entirely, 
the nucleus of active Christians will form a new organization 
and will drop their old church relations. This new organiza- 
tion will be on a community-church basis, with the single 
legitimate Christian aim before it, and it will be immediately 
directed against the actual problems of the community. A 
good deal of enthusiasm will be awakened during this process, 
and the new body will grow very rapidly. The old church 
organizations within the community, being thus sapped of 
their vital support, will dwindle and disappear, in spite of the 
efforts of the ultra-conservatives. Thus initiated, the move- 
ment will spread rapidly to other communities, and thus 
throughout the country. The higher church bodies of the old 
order will suddenly find themselves automatically dissolved. 
In their place, a new organization will be effected, binding to- 
gether the various community churches, and taking care of the 
wider work of the Church, including missions and’ education. 

So much for an outline of the probable course of the coming 
ecclesiastical revolution. It is permissible to speak confidently 
of the revolution’s coming, since it is inconceivable almost that 
the many wide-awake Christians of today should leave their 
opportunity slip by entirely, and, while the world is every- 
where manifesting its desire for the living Christ, they would 
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turn away in order to minister to the last moments of a few 
dying forms. There is an immeasurable vitality in the Chris- 
tian spirit of today, though faith in the traditional externals is 
dwindling. ‘That spirit, indeed, is greatly bound and impeded 
by those very externals the past has bequeathed us. The prep- 
aration for a change has been going on for a long time; the 
grim realities of the great war have brought that preparation 
to a climax: soon the old order can no longer hold together, 
and the natural course of events will compel the change. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of building up the 
new Church is the scarcity of leaders equal to the task. At 
least ninety per cent. of the present ministers would not be 
fitted for such leadership. They are not big enough: even if 
they once had a large vision, that has long ago been lost by 
daily contact with uninspiring routine and through the repres- 
sion of a tyrannical system. They are no longer sufficiently of 
the world to lead in its life. On the other hand, much fewer 
professional leaders would be required than the Church has 
now. In the first place, each community would have only 
one organization, and, second, the principal directing force 
would come from what is now called the laity. There would 
be much less formal preaching, and no mass of doctrine or 
sacred mysteries and formulas to be kept and doled out from 
time to time. What are now known as the pastoral duties 
would then be the duties of the whole congregation, as was 
the case in the beginning. The only function of the profes- 
sional leaders would be that of the prophet, of keeping the 
standards of the organization high and of keeping the congre- 
gation in touch with the life of the greater Church. Such 
leaders must be a part of the community in which they work, 
as much as its doctors, lawyers, business men or farmers. 
Ideally, they would not be paid professionals at all, but men 
who earned their livelihood in other ways and made this their 
labor of love. In all cases, however, none but well-trained 
men could successfully fill the position. Potential leaders of 
this sort there are more than one would at first imagine; they 
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are found in many walks of life, their power as religious 
leaders kept in leash by the presence of the professionals, 
When the time of need will come, these will be on hand. 
Further, when finally the opportunity is offered to do construc- 
tive religious work in a manner vitally related with the rest of 
the community’s activities, without cant or other pious make- 
believe, and with effectiveness assured by the codporation of 
the whole Christian organization, a large proportion of the 
students in institutions of higher learning will be anxious to 
prepare themselves for it, and colleges and universities will not 
be slow in providing them with the means. 

The new dawn is a fact. Historians of the future will 
count this as the beginning of a new era. In this era neither 
material interests, nor superstition, nor science, will be the 
ruling motive in human affairs, but the emancipated spirit in 
man shall be the guiding power in all things. Religion will 
again have its rightful place in life, but it will be a religion 
separated from the base alloys which have been its bane in 
the past. The dawn that is now appearing finds the Christian 
Church unequal to greet it, and inadequate to fill the need of 
the time by its leadership. A new Church must therefore 
arise, to carry forward the work of the eternal Christ in the 
spirit and by the methods of the new age. The Christians of 
today are responsible to God for the building of such a 
Church. 


EMLENTON, Pa. 














III. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
CHURCHES OF THE REFORMATION TO 
WORLD EVANGELIZATION.! 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS. 


At the close of the celebration of the Four Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Reformation and in an assembly commemorat- 
ing the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, it is appropriate to consider the 
distinctive contributions of the churches of the Reformation 
to world evangelization. 

We shall regard the terminal dates and events of the 
Reformation on the Continent as 1517, the nailing of the 
Ninety-Five Theses of Luther, and as 1648, the Peace of 
Westphalia; in Great Britain as 1534, the Act of Supremacy 
under Henry VIII, and as 1688, the Edict of Toleration 
under William and Mary. ‘The churches, which originated in 
this period on the Continent, are the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
the Mennonite, and the Socinian; in Great Britain, the Epis- 
copal, the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, the Baptist, 
and the Quaker. 

This group of churches is to be distinguished on the one 
hand from the earlier and contemporary Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches, and on the other from later Protestant 
Churches which have arisen in Europe and in America since 
the close of the seventeenth century. Prominent among these 
are the Moravians, the Methodists, the Evangelicals, the United 
Brethren, the Disciples, and a number of divisions in the 
original churches of the Reformation, especially in America. 


1A paper read before the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of 
North America, Garden City, Long Island, January 17, 1918. 
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However many things in doctrine, worship, and life of primi- 
tive Christianity had to be revived and restored by the Re- 
formers, the work of evangelization was never wholly neglected 
or discontinued. Apostles, fathers, bishops, patriarchs, monks, 
and evangelists were true to the divine task. There was a 
difference, of course, in various groups at different periods, in 
motives, methods, aims, scope and intensity of effort, but never 
in fifteen Christian centuries did the sense of missionary re- 
sponsibility die out completely. 

Yet history compels us to acknowledge the startling fact that 
the Reformers not only failed to perpetuate a propaganda for 
world evangelization, but ignored the missionary command and 
even contraverted it with all the exegetical subtlety and doc- 
trinal erudition at their command. Writers on the history of 
missions in articles and books, from Warnek to Robinson, sub- 
stantially agree with the statement of Professor Creighton: 

“The reformation movement in Europe brought with it no 
sense of obligation to carry the Gospel to the non-Christian 
nations; indeed the leading reformers were distinctly opposed 
to foreign missions.” This is all the more disappointing when 
one recalls the vigorous missionary work of the counter- 
reformation under the leadership of the Society of Jesus, and 
the fervent missionary enthusiasm of the churches of the 
modern era which trace their lineage to the Reformers. In- 
deed, in the history of Christianity, the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the Protestant Churches represent the dark 
ages in world evangelization. 

If we cannot apologize for this attitude of the Reformers 
and their churches toward missions, we should. at least explain 
it. It is not necessarily an indication of an inferior grade of 
Christian piety, an absence of the spirit of devotion, sincerity, 
service, and sacrifice, but rather an illustration of the historical 
principle that men who are prophets of a new age are hedged 
in by the horizon of the old order. The new born evangelical- 
ism was wrapped in the swaddling clothes of medievalism and 
laid in the manger of scholasticism. It took years for the babe 
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to become a youth, to cast off the garb of infancy, and to put 
on garments cut to fit the stature of mature manhood. 

One may plead in behalf of the Reformers a lack of access 
to pagan nations the keys of which were held by Catholic 
powers, or the necessity of combating heathenism within the 
new churches and of consolidating them for defense against 
a defiant Romanism and an insidious rationalism. The plea, 
however, is not sufficient to cover all the counts in the indict- 
ment. For the Reformers did not simply ignore or neglect 
missions, but never a word of regret is heard for their inability 
to engage in them. 

The primary reason for their negative attitude was theo- 
logical. If it were not so serious it would be laughable to 
see what havoc theologians, exegetical and doctrinal, may play 
with the word of God in justification of their personal views. 
The term “ta ethné” in the Lord’s injunction, Matt. 28: 19, 
Luther referred to the non-Jewish nations in the Christian 
Church. Since they had lost the original gospel, the apostles 
of Luther went forth to revive and restore the evangelical faith 
among them. ‘Thus the field of world evangelization for the 
Protestant Churches was “the paganized Christian Church.” 
“There are,” he says, “ among ourselves Turks, Jews, heathen, 
non-Christians all too many, both with openly false doctrines 
and terribly scandalous lives.” 

The words, “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
nations,” Luther argued were fulfilled by the Apostles and 
therefore did not apply to the Reformers. “ After them,” he 
said, “no one has any longer such a universal command; but 
each bishop or pastor has his appointed diocese or parish.” 
With a deft hand Luther shifts the responsibility for their 
benighted condition upon the pagans themselves. Their un- 
belief with its works of darkness is a visitation of divine 
justice for having rejected the offer of grace made by the 
Apostles; and with the just punishments of God men are not 
to interfere. This theory, so palatable to the natural man, the 
21 
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dogmaticians of the seventeenth century reénforced with all the 
erudition they could muster. 

Luther’s exegesis followed in the train of his doctrine of 
election and his advent hope. He granted that the elect are in 
all tribes and nations and that God will save them; but how 
this is done is a matter for his sovereign will and not for 
human endeavor. Both he and Melancthon believed in the 
nearness of the end of the world. Was not the pope anti- 
Christ and the Turk Gog and Magog? Therefore the end 
must be nigh, and the time for the extension of the Kingdom 
on earth is past. 

Reformers of other lands may have dissented from Luther’s 
exegesis and doctrine, but they conformed to hig missionary 
practice. Zwingli held that the world missions begun by the 
Apostles must be continued, yet he never suited his action to 
his word. Calvin, also, conceded that the extension of Chris- 
tianity was still in progress, but the apostolate was an extra- 
ordinary office without historical succession. “We are 
taught,” he writes, “that the Kingdom of God is neither to 
be advanced nor maintained by the industry of men; but this 
is the work of God alone.” An institution for the extension 
of the gospel among the heathen is therefore needless if not 
impertinent. 

The first printed and official edition of the Scottish Con- 
fession presented to Parliament in 1560 bore on the title page 
the text: “And this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached 
throughout the world for a witness to all nations; and then 
shall the end come.” The creed ends with a petition for all 
nations which was not for a long time turned into practice. 

The complaint for the neglect of missions in the sixteenth 
century and a direct appeal in their behalf, came from un- 
expected sources. The Prince of Humanists, Erasmus, 


equally obnoxious to Catholics and Evangelicals, after describ- 
ing, in a treatise on preaching, the different countries of the 
world, said: “ There are surely in these vast tracts barbarous 
and simple tribes who would easily be attracted to Christ if 
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we sent men among them to sow the gospel seed.” A Dutch 
pastor (1590), Saravia, headed a chapter in a treatise on 
church polity as follows: 

“The command to preach the gospel to all nations binds the 
church since the apostles have been taken up into heaven; for 
this apostolic power is needed.” The views of this chapter 
were afterwards refuted with severity bordering on wrath by 
the coryphaei of Calvinism and of Lutheranism, Theodore 


Beza and Johann Gerhard. 
Instructions to navigators in the name of Edward VI state 


that “the sowing of Christianity must be the chief interest of 


such as shall make any attempt at foreign discovery, or else 
what is builded on other foundations shall never obtain happy 


success or continuance.’ The Dutch sent ministers with their 
colonies who were at the same time missionaries to the natives. 

Led aright more than once by the inner light, instead of 
theological lore, George Fox (1624-91) wrote: “ All Friends 
everywhere that have Indians or blacks, you are to preach the 
gospel to them and other servants if you be true christians.” 
In 1661 three Friends set out to China as missionaries but 
never got there. The Pilgrim Fathers “adopted the con- 
version of the native heathen into their colonial program.” 

Individals, not churches, nor even ministers and theologians, 
were among the first to take active and definite missionary 
work. The Austrian Baron Justinian von Weltz (b. 1621) 
wrote several pamphlets in which he maintained that the mis- 
sionary obligation rested upon all Christians, and then he 
sailed as a missionary to Dutch Guiana where he found a 
lonely grave. A company of young lawyers, known as the 
seven men of Liibeck, inspired by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) 
championed the missionary cause, and one of their number, 
Peter Heiling, went to Africa and translated the New Testa- 
ment into Amharic, an Abyssinian dialect. The philosopher 
Leibnitz (1646-1716) introduced into the statutes of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences the following staunch missionary 
paragraph: 
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“Since also experience shows that the right faith, the Chris- 
tian virtues and true Christianity, both in Christendom and 
among the remote and unconverted nations, are by God’s 
blessing on the ordinary means, promoted in no way better 
than through such persons as, in addition to a pure and peace- 
ful conversation, are furnished with understanding and 
knowledge, therefore we will that our scientific society, under 
our Elector’s protection, shall occupy itself with the propaga- 
tion of the true faith and of Christian virtue. Yet it is not 
forbidden them to admit and employ persons of other nations 
and religions, but in all cases with our cognisance and most 
gracious approval.” 

In striking and strange contrast to this resolution of scien- 
tists is the utterance of the churchman, Superintendent of 
Ratisbon, Ursinus, in answer to Weltz who says “ With re- 
spect to the heathen who are to be converted, they must not be 
barbarians who have hardly aught of humanity but the outward 
form, such as Greenlanders, Lapps, Samovedes, cannibals; 
they must not be fierce and tyrannical, allowing no strangers to 
live and associate with them, like the remote Tartars beyond 
the Caspian Sea, or whole nations in the northern regions of 
America. In short, they must not be headstrong blasphemers, 
persecutors, despisers of the Christian religion. The holy 
things of God are not to be cast before such dogs and swine.” 

For once the widsom of the scientist was more Christlike 
than the learning of churchman and theologian. 

So far as the Protestant Churches of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries engaged in active foreign missionary work 
they followed the policy of Calvin and Knox who put the 
responsibility of extending the gospel into non-Christian lands 
upon the “ Christian magistracy,” that is the civil government. 
The plan was a survival of the middle ages and was in opera- 
tion in Catholic lands, especially in the colonial powers, Spain 
and Portugal. The missionary naturally followed the ex- 
plorer, the conqueror, and the colonist, and missions were “a 
wheel in the machinery of colonial government.” The com- 
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pelling motive was not zeal for world evangelization but for 
national expansion or world conquest. Of this class of mis- 
sions was the ill-fated attempt of Genevan ministers in Brazil 
at the invitation of the treacherous Villegagnon ; also, the work 
for the Hindu and the Indian by the English colonies in the 
Orient and in America; and that of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany whose charter stipulated that it should care for the plant- 
ing of the church and the conversion of the heathen in its 
newly acquired territories in Ceylon, Formosa and Malaysia. 

Though under civil control, men appeared at intervals in 
these colonial missions with the original apostolic spirit. 
None was greater, in ancient or modern times than John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. Warnek says of him: “ This 
roble man has the honor of being the first evangelical mis- 
sionary, who, not only from the sincerest motives and amid 
the greatest toils and hardships, devoted his life to the con- 
version of the heathen, but who, also, made use of truly 
apostolic methods in his work.” 

The so-called “Eliot Tracts” stirred up about seventy Eng- 
lish and Scotch clergymen to submit a petition to the “ Long 
Parliament” praying that something might be done “for the 
extension of the gospel in America and the West Indies.” 
The Parliament issued a manifesto in favor of missions which 
was read in all the churches of the realm and which called 
for contributions for missions. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in New England was organized as a result 
of this appeal. This was the first of three societies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries bearing the initials S. 
P. G. They were free associations far more than direct or- 
ganizations of the church, and had for their object the main- 
tenance of ministers in the plantations, colonies, and factories 
of Great Britain and for the propagation of the gospel in 
these parts. 

This rapid survey of the missionary status of the churches 
of the Reformation brings to light three things: (1) They 
did not feel a sense of responsibility for world evangelization ; 
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(2) prophets of a new missionary era shared the fate of their 
kind since the world began. They were ignored, contradicted, 
denounced, and some of them on heathen soil died martyrs of 
their cause; (3) missions were limited to colonies and con- 
trolled by the policy of territorial aggression. 

One must speak, therefore, with diffidence of the direct con- 
tributions of these churches and of their founders to world 
evangelization. Historians, however, know full well that 
some of the greatest contributions to human progress come by 
indirection rather than by direction. With equal truth it may 
be said, that neither the Reformers nor their churches directly 
furthered the cause of religious liberty, democracy, and the 
separation of church and state. Yet without the evangelical 
Reformation, neither would democratization nor evangelization 
be possible at the present time. “For here is the saying true, 
one soweth, another reapeth.” Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf, 
Wesley and Carey were better than their fathers only because 
they were their fathers’ sons and heirs. German pietism and 
English evangelicalism were, indeed, soil and atmosphere for 
the sprouting of the seed of missions, but the seed itself was 
hidden in the gospel of the churches of the Reformation from 
the beginning. 

The first and supreme contribution of these churches to 
world evangelization was the evangel of the apostles redis- 
covered by the Reformers in their experience of salvation. 
Their evangel had in it the dynamic of world wide missions, 
through the agency of personal evangelism. The Reformers 
felt and taught in a new way the elemental needs of the human 
soul. They were three: (1) The need of justifying a good 
God in an evil world; (2) the need of justifying sinful man 
before a righteous God; (3) the need of divine direction in 
human life. In vain did they seek satisfaction in Catholic- 
ism; nor could they find it in the intellect and will of man, 
in Humanism. They turned from Aquinas and Aristotle to 
the New Testament; and in the face of Jesus they found the 
glory of a God who satisfied their needs; the God of love who 
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rules the universe from atom to star, babe to man, savage to 
sage, tribe to nation; the God of grace who forgives freely 
without human merit; the God of truth who guides men through 
his word and spirit. The only response man needs make to 
his Christ-like God is faith, hope, love. Having found God in 
Christ, after He had been obscured for centuries, the Re- 
formers ceased to be Catholics, could not become Humanists, 
and had to turn evangelical. For they had an evangel, good 
news for all men, because it was an answer to the elemental 
needs of the human soul, regardless of race, color, caste, cul- 
ture, creed, or condition. 

True, neither they nor their churches at first understood 
their evangel. For a time it was eclipsed by dogma and tradi- 
tion, as was the gospel of Paul. “Only one man, in the an- 
cient church,” says Professor Harnack, “understood Paul, 
and he did not understand him.” He refers to Marcion. 
Few of their followers, yea the Reformers themselves, did not 
comprehend the scope of their own evangel. By the discipline 
of centuries and in divers ways, God made it plain. 

Interest in the heathen world was aroused by geographical 
discoveries in the latter part of the eighteenth century. In 
the words of Livingston: “The end of the work of geography 
has become the beginning of missionary enterpise.” Coincid- 
ing with the age of discovery was the era of inventions, espe- 
cially of means of communication, the railroad, the steamship, 
the telegraph. ‘These made the world a neighborhood that the 
nations might become a brotherhood. God said to the 
churches: “I have paved the way and opened the doors; Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations.” Born of 
the throes of the American and French Revolution, a new 
idea of humanity spread over the earth. It was taught in 
schools, sung in poetry, written into national constitutions. 
The natural right of men to freedom implies his right to the 
gospel. Again men were in the mood of the Roman poet who 
sang: “ Nothing human is foreign to me.” Thus the revival 
of the evangel of the Reformers by the pietists and the awaken- 
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ing of the democratic spirit in the nations worked together for 
the beginning of a systematic effort of Protestant Churches for 
the evangelization of the world in a distinctive way. 

The method of the new missions was determined by the 
character of the evangel, a direct personal experience of salva- 
tion by God in Christ revealed in the Scriptures—far different 
from the proclamation of a divine institution with officials, 
sacraments, laws, and ordinances in which men might save 
themselves. Missions ceased to be an expedient for ecclesi- 
astical and national expansion and became an announcement 
of glad tidings of the saved to the unsaved, of the living to 
the dying. Each believer was prophet, priest, and king, free 
from all and subject to none, through faith, servant of all and 
lord of none through love. Men felt the grip of a new re- 
sponsibility and urgency, and the irresistible impulse of a new 
missionary motive. Some expressed it by giving and others by 
going; but none could deny his indebtedness “both to Greeks 
and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the foolish.” The 
evangelical experience had in it a new guarantee for the in- 
trinsic efficacy of the gospel, that God was essentially Christ- 
like—and that man was essentially God-like. In other words, 
God wants men and men need God. With this conviction in 
the heart, seven years may pass by without a single convert, 
yet the prospects are bright as the promises of God. 

A comparative survey of the types of missionary work in 
the history of Christianity will set in bold relief the dis- 
tinctive character of missions of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The apostolic missions were largely eschatological, i. e., they 
were motived by the expectation of a speedy coming of the 
Lord and by the necessity of preparing for his advent. “ This 
gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world 
for a testimony unto all the nations and then shall the end 
come” (Matt. 24: 14). 

The Catholic missions were ecclesiastical, 7. e., they had in 
view the extension of the Kingdom of God on earth by the 
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establishment of the Catholic Church. By submission to the 
visible institution of God, tribes and nations were brought into 
the Kingdom and men and women were prepared for the 
beatific vision. 

The evangelical missions of the churches of the Reformation 
were soteriological, 2. ¢., they proclaimed the gospel of free 
grace to save individuals from the wreck of a lost world and to 
assure them of eternal life in the world to come. 

Contemporary missions are tending, to say the least, to be- 
come sociological. They aim not simply, in Zinzendorf’s 
phrase, to gather “souls for the Lamb,” but in Rauschen- 
busch’s words, to “christianize the social order.” This is a 
comparatively new note which neither the Reformers nor the 
Pietists sounded. 

Tardy as the churches of the Reformation were in the prec- 
tical application of the missionary message, they rendered in- 
calculable service to world evangelization in conserving, though 
in earthen vessels, the gospel of the Reformers—the good news 
that men are saved by God through Christ. The world’s need 
of a savior and the sufficiency of Christ alone for salvation 
are the fontal sources of evangelical missions. Men need more 
than a teacher, a lawgiver, an example. Illumination, ideals, 
precepts are not enough. Regeneration alone will do. 
Neither the law of Moses nor the ethical culture of Adler, 
neither the philosophy of Plato nor the science of Eliot, neither 
education nor evolution will enable men to reach their final 
destiny. Missionaries must not turn into mere philanthro- 
pists, feminists cannot take the place of evangelists in the 
emancipation of pagan womanhood. The social reformer and 
the school teacher must not precede but follow the apostle and 
the prophet. Christ alone is the cure of sin and the giver of 
life. This is the permanent message of the Reformation to 
the world. The ethics of Huxley and the philosophy of 
Eucken attest the new evangel. But above all does the human 
heart, at present facing the most colossal failure of culture in 
the history of the world, long for God as revealed in Christ. 
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Above the turmoil and the tumult He stands, and in tones that 
penetrate and words that convince He answers: “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” That cry is our hope for the progress and the comple- 
tion of the evangelization of the world. 

LANCASTER, PA. 
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IV. 


“CONCEIVED BY THE HOLY GHOST, BORN OF 
THE VIRGIN MARY.” 


PAUL B. RUPP. 


Doubtless no doctrine of the Christian Church has been so 
closely scrutinized by the thinker, both inside and outside of 
the church, as that of the “ Virgin Birth.” For we are living 
at a time when “orthodoxy” is boldly challenged on all sides, 
when the Christian faith is compelled to show a more rational 
raison d’étre than either ecclesiastical fiat or revivalistic ap- 
peal. Every idea which today challenges our support is 
greeted with a like challenge to prove its credibility. Though 
at its heart this age is quite as religious as any other, if less 
churchly, we no longer “ believe in order that we may know” ; 
we want to “know in order that we may believe.” Thus all 
theories, and especially those which are presumed to be essen- 
tial to Christian faith, are today tested by experience and 
reason, the alloys are removed, and the residue re-tested to 
discover whether they are actually workable in payable lives. 
For whatever else we may say of our Christian teaching 
today, it must be consonant with the principles of logic and 
experience, as well as stimulating to the emotional life, in 
order to command a respectful hearing. 

So the doctrine of the “Virgin Birth” is undergoing its 
test and is being assigned its proper place in an evolutionary 
christology. Here it is necessary to define our terms. 
“Christology” is a doctrine or theory of Christ; or “that de- 
partment of theology which treats of the personality, attributes 
and life of Jesus Christ.” The “Virgin Birth” is that doc- 
trine which asserts that Jesus was born of a woman without 
the codperation of a man in the reproductive process, his place 
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in the act of conception having been assumed by the Holy 
Spirit. Our problem therefore is to find whether this idea of 
an abnormal birth can fit into a reasonable theory of the per- 
sonality of Christ; whether or not it is consistent with an 
historical character which was at once so god-like and yet so 
genuinely human. 


i, 


Every Christian who is well versed in his scriptures finds 
the biblical sources for the doctrine in the first two chapters 
of Matthew and Luke. An indirect source which Matthew 
himself uses to prove that the unique birth of Jesus had been 
the subject of Old Testament prophecy is Isaiah 7: 14,— 
“Therefore a virgin shall conceive and bear a son and shall 
call his name Immanuel.” When, however, we consider this 
prophetic utterance in the light of its context and immediate 
political background, we realize that it cannot be made to 
serve the purpose for which Matthew employs it. No other 
books of the bible anywhere mention the doctrine, or provide 
any material which could justifiably be used in its support. 


II. 


How then did the doctrine arise? It found no place in 
the writings of the church of the first century other than in 
the books mentioned above. Several generations of Chris- 
tians lived and died before anyone of any prominence began 
to hint at a supernatural birth of the Lord Jesus. But all 
the while Christians were occupying their minds with a 
christology. Jesus had possessed too exalted a character, he 
had done too wonderful deeds, and his influence had been too 
lasting, for them to dismiss him with a mere statement con- 
cerning his humanity or his divinity. Christians were asking 
themselves why Jesus’ personality was what it was; why was 
he better than any other person who had ever lived; why was 
he sinless; why was he able to do his marvellous deeds? And 
for four hundred years they gravely pondered these and other 
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questions. Out of these discussions many theories arose, some 
of which were quickly forgotten, while others later were crystal- 
lized into dogmas and found their way into the creeds. The 
church became divided into warring parties over these christo- 
logical discussions. One section of Christians, who could see no 
possible good in matter, denied that the Saviour was human at all. 
His birth was only a seeming birth. The man Jesus and the 
world’s Saviour were two distinct beings; the divine Christ 
entered into the man Jesus at his baptism, but left him just 
before he expired on the cross. Thus was the Jesus of the 
gospels stripped of his divinity and the glorified Christ robbed 
of his humanity. Then it was that the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed appeared,—to stress Jesus’ humanity: he was 
really born of a certain woman, a young woman called Mary; 
he lived in the flesh and suffered at a definite time in history, 
when Pilate was governor in Judea; he was even crucified and 
buried,—just as would have happened to any man placed in 
Jesus’ position. This article of the creed aimed to refute 
the teaching of the Docetists who tried to deprive Jesus of all 
semblance of humanity. 

Still, the church was not quite satisfied. It had not yet 
found an adequate solution of his sinlessness. If his human- 
ity was genuine, why was he so spiritually different from all 
the rest of the human race? Now the first five centuries of 
the Christian era were not scientific in our sense of the word. 
It was quite easy for them to ascribe a supernatural basis for 
an undoubted moral fact. They already had in scripture a 
ease where a child was born according to divine promise, but 
still contrary to the normal working of laws governing human 
birth. Isaac came into the world long after Sarah could be 
considered capable of producing offspring. He was the provi- 
dential product of God’s promise. But here was the Christ, 
one far greater than Isaac; he was the Saviour, God’s own 
Son. And he was sinless. What was to prevent one from 
believing that his birth was the direct result of God’s own 
intervention in the reproductive act? If God could renew . 
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the fertility of a woman who had long been sterile by reason 
of age, why could he not, and why should he not, eliminate the 
male entirely for the birth of his own Son? Thus did an in- 
quiring piety in time declare that Jesus was brought into the 
world by the direct operation of God’s own Spirit upon Mary, 

Tn support of this conclusion another fact was held to be true 
by the western branch of the church: all human life was 
tainted with sin, owing to Adam’s unfortunate trespass in the 
garden of Eden. But Jesus was sinless—a fact due to the 
elimination of Adam’s descendant Joseph and the substitution 
of the pure Spirit of God. Only thus could the church of 
the immediate post-Nicene age account for the unique char 
acter and personality of its Lord. A divine and sinless Christ 
could most plausibly have a sort of birth which eliminated 
every trace of sin. And since his character was so trans- 
cendently superior to that of any other historical personage, 
a remarkable birth would be the simplest explanation most 
easily understood by the common man. Thus did “ conceived 


by the Holy Ghost” find a place in the creed. 


TIT. 


But the average modern is impatient of historical data. He 
wants to know what facts, logical and experimental, underlie 
a doctrine which he can judge to be credible. This brings 
forward three questions which all exponents of our doctrine 
must answer satisfactorily: (1) Are the scripture sources 
themselves credible? (2) Is the kind of birth described by 
our doctrine possible? and (3) Was it necessary ? 

1. We have stated that the scripture sources are Matthew 
and Luke alone. Both give us a detailed genealogy of Jesus. 
Matthew begins with Abraham and traces the descent down 
through the patriarchs and the kings of the united Kingdom, 
and then through the kings of Judah to the captivity, after 
which the line is traced through a series of fourteen genera- 
tions to Joseph, the husband of Mary. Luke begins with 
Joseph and goes back through a series of seventy-four an- 
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cestors to Adam, “the son of God.” Very few of the names 
of either genealogy are similar, but these few are the outstand- 
ing names of Hebrew history,—such as David, Jesse, Jacob, 
Isaac and Abraham. In many points the genealogies are 
hopelessly irreconcilable, Luke being more inclusive in his 
catalogue than Matthew. Both trace the descent of Jesus 
through Joseph, and Luke adds a significant parenthetical 
phrase, “being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph”; while 
Matthew makes the concise statement “Jacob begat Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus.” These two 
statements, while mutually consistent, are nevertheless contra- 
dictory to the birth stories themselves, Matt. 1: 18-25 and 
Luke 1: 26-2: 7. In both genealogies, the descent is through 
Joseph, but in the birth stories Joseph seems to be entirely 
eliminated and the descent is through the Holy Spirit. 
Matthew asserts that Joseph found Mary “with child” before 
they had come together, and that he was kept from putting 
her away only by the intervention of an angel who revealed to 
him the supernatural character of the coming child. Luke, 
on the other hand, relates a vision of Mary in which the angel 
Gabriel reveals to her the prospective birth of a man-child, 
even before she as yet “knows a man,” or,—if we translate 
these words according to Old Testament usage,—“ before she 
has as yet any carnal connection with a man.” “The Holy 
Spirit” would come upon her and “the power of the Most 
High” would overshadow her; and out of that overshadow- 
ing glory would come Jesus who is to be called “the Son of 
God.” Then follows the birth story itself. Matthew adds the 
appearance of the “Wise Men” and the subsequent flight of 
the family into Egypt to escape the jealous fears of king 
Herod. Luke closes his account of the birth with the pre- 
sentation of the child Jesus in the temple, the prophecy of 
Simeon and the joy of Anna over Jesus’ birth, and the return 
of the family to Nazareth for their subsequent life. In 
Luke’s account there is no possible room for Matthew’s story 
of the flight into Egypt, nor does he in any way hint at the 
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country-wide excitement caused by the quest of the “Wise 
Men” at the court of Herod. On the other hand Matthew 
knows nothing of the strange story which the shepherds told 
Mary and Joseph. Luke calls Nazareth the home town of 
the family; Matthew makes it their dwelling place only after 
their return from Egypt wher all fear of Herod had been 
removed by his death. Both accounts agree on only three 
points: the heavenly revelation to Mary and Joseph preceding 
Jesus’ birth, the descent through Joseph, and the birth itself. 
Furthermore, while in both accounts Mary and Joseph seem 
tc have experienced the keenest feelings of wonder and rapture 
caused by the marvellous tales of shepherds and “ Wise Men,” 
neither evangelist, anywhere after their first two chapters, 
shows that Mary and Joseph ever recalled their strange experi- 
ences which preceded and attended Jesus’ birth. When Jesus, 
’ in the full height of his public ministry, performed the as- 
tonishing cures which set the whole country gossiping about 
him; when his extraordinary insight concerning the spiritual 
principles governing human life made him a preacher of 
significant spiritual authority; when his complete consecration 
to his work caused his whole family to think him mad, “be- 
side himself,” still there is no evidence anywhere in the two 
gospels that Mary and Joseph found their consolation in the 
thought that all that Jesus was doing was in harmony with his 
supernatural birth and with the words of angelic prophecy. 
Mary was just as perplexed at his strange ministry as were the 
Pharisees and Scribes. But, surely, if the pre-natal accounts 
of Matthew and Luke are credible and authentic history, Mary 
should have had no cause for anxiety whatever. She should 
have remembered that in respect to her son all was just as it 
cught to be. Yet in all the chapters subsequent to the first 
two of Matthew and Luke, Mary betrays no knowledge of the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the birth of her boy. 
According to these chapters she considers the descent of her 
son to have been of the same sort as of other boys; and when 
his work began to draw large crowds of people after him and 
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set the whole land agog, she was unable to give herself any 
other explanation of the phenomenon than that Jesus was men- 
tally deranged. In fact the assumption everywhere in the 
gospel narratives, after the first two chapters, is that Jesus — 
was the son of normal but very devout human parents. 

This leads us to the conclusion that the pre-birth stories of 
the first and third evangelists are not intended to be authentic 
history, but a richly-poetic setting for the birth of our Lord, 
—a setting strictly in harmony with the mental processes 
and poetical imagination of the Hebrew. The Jew spoke 
mainly in figures of speech. His language is a veritable 
treasury of similes, metaphors, and anacoluthons. Witness, 
for example, the picture plays of the homiletic narratives 
Fsther, Jonah and Ruth; or the flights of fancy in Daniel, 
Judith and Tobit; the rich colors and metaphors of the Psalms ; 
the highly wrought imagery of the prophets; or the parabolic 
teaching of Jesus himself. When the Hebrew thought of 
“strength” he painted the picture of an almighty arm which 
hurled the lightning to the earth’s four quarters, or of a hand 
which held the winds in its hollow. When he thought of the 
constancy of a man in his faith, the Hebrew pictured the 
cedars of Lebanon, or the rocky heights of Mt. Hermon. 
When he thought of the eternal mystery which surrounds 
human birth, how a babe can be formed in its mother’s womb. 
apparently out of nothing, and yet come forth a living soul, 
the Hebrew interpreted the mystery as an “overshadowing 
power of the Most High,” as the operation of God’s own Spirit 
at the moment of conception. And while this is not a “ Virgin 
Birth” in the traditional sense, it still embodies a profound 
truth which more nearly explains the secret of birth than any 
other, as we shall see later. 

In this connection the prologue of John and the christo- 
logical passages of the Pauline letters are urged frequently as 
a view of the “ Virgin Birth” from another angle. But these 
two writers speak in terms of preéxistence, and are noticeably 
silent on the subject of the supernatural manner of Jesus’ 
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birth. The Logos, or Word, which existed before time was, 
which was eternally in God’s presence, which was God, and 
through whom all things came into being, John asserts became 
fiesh and, by inference, was Jesus. And Paul speaks of the 
Christ as existing before the foundation of the world “in the 
form” of, i. e., essential nature and character of, God, and as 
voluntarily emptying himself of his divine glory in order to 
become man for the world’s redemption. Whatever we may 
think of this feature of the Johannine and Pauline christology, 
it is not merely another view of the “Virgin Birth,” but 
quite a different idea altogether; and for two reasons: (a) be- 
cause Matthew and Luke provide no room in their christology 
for the conception of preéxistence. They tell the story of the 
coming of a new personality into the world, a personality 
hitherto non-existent. While it is of course a perilous method 
for theology to build a doctrine upon the gender of a noun, 
still the idea contained in Luke and Matthew, “ that” or “that 
thing which is to be born,” is so neuter in tone as to forbid 
entirely the idea of preéxistence; (b) John and Paul know 
absolutely nothing of a “Virgin Birth” in the traditional 
sense. Paul declares that Jesus was “born of a woman,” 
“born under the law; ”—also of Christ as “the seed of Abra- 
ham”; 7. e., a man born under the laws which apply to all 
human births. Thus while John and Paul voice their belief 
in the preéxistence of Jesus they are entirely silent upon the 
thought that he could have had a birth that was in any way 
different from any other child of the race. 

2. In recent years, owing to the attacks which this doctrine 
has suffered at the hands of those who aim to be scientific in 
their thinking, its advocates have in rebuttal tried to advance 
scientific evidence that the abnormal birth of Jesus was quite 
possible. Thus it has been demonstrated in the case of cer- 
tain crustaceans, worms and insects, most notably in the 
aphids, or wood louse, that reproduction by virgin females is 
possible from eggs that have not been fertilized by the male. 
In the case of the wood louse a sexually produced female may 
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give birth through eggs, unfertilized by the male, to a number 
of females; finally males are produced: and then sexual repro- 
duction again takes place. Again, an artificial development 
of eggs of certain animals up to a certain point without fertil- 
ization has been produced by chemical reagents. This fact 
concerning the wood louse is called parthenogenesis, and is 
adduced as evidence for the scientific trustworthiness of our 
doctrine. 

But there is no case on record of reproduction of this sort 
in any animal species higher than the ones noted, and least 
of all in the mammalian to which man belongs. This total 
lack of authentic cases of parthenogenesis in any but the lower 
forms of life leads us to infer that it probably never occurs in 
any of the higher orders. But suppose a clear-cut case of 
parthenogenesis were to occur in the mammalian; what then ? 
That would simply prove the possibility of parthenogenesis in 
the mammalian order, nothing more. For parthenogenesis 
is reproduction without the intervention of the male; and, if 
fully applied to the birth of Jesus, it would eliminate not only 
Joseph in the reproductive act, but the Holy Spirit as well. 
For parthenogenesis needs no other agency in the act of repro- 
duction than the female. Thus, this scientific evidence ad- 
duced in support of the doctrine does not support it at all; 
it really sets aside as entirely superfluous the very agency for 
whose necessity this fact has been brought forward. If we 
were to draw any conclusion whatever from the silence of 
biology in respect to an asexual birth in the human species, 
it would be that such an event is excluded from the range of 
possibility. 

3. But there is still another question which requires an 
answer: was the Virgin Birth as traditionally interpreted 
necessary? We have seen that this doctrine was early 
broached in the history of the church first in support of his 
humanity, and secondly of his sinlessness. We have now to 
determine whether or not this use of the doctrine is warranted 
by facts. . 
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In the days when it was easy to let the transcendent glory of 
Jesus eclipse his humanity, and when arguments advanced 
for his divinity degraded his human nature to the level of a 
mere illusion, then the church was wise enough to insert into 
its creed an article which stressed the genuinely human side 
of the Lord Jesus. But, later on, this very article began to 
be used as a proof-text in support of his supernatural birth, 
which in turn was argued as the root-cause of his sinlessness. 

But can a birth which is so radically different from that of 
normal human beings be considered as an evidence of real 
humanity at all? Would it not in fact argue a different order 
of being not entirely human, rather sub-human or if you 
would have it so, super-human? If St. Paul’s statement rela- 
tive to Jesus, that he was “born of a woman, born under the 
law,” means anything, it means that Jesus was born according 
to Jewish law and—in the light of modern knowledge and 
experience—to natural law as well. He could not have been 
truly human had he been born in a manner unlike that in 
which all people are brought into the world. For human 
nature is a heritage of both sexes, requiring the codperation of 
both for the production of a soul which is to be called human. 

In the next place, was it necessary to postulate a supernatural 
birth in order to prove Jesus’ sinlessness? We have reached 
the point in philosophy where we are led to believe that 
spiritual and moral facts can be built on only moral and 
spiritual bases, and not on unmoral or supernatural. Perfect 
character can be caused by no physical miracle ; it must have, 
and can have, an ethical origin solely, lying in the will, not 
in a mode of birth. Jesus could be sinless, not because he 
had no blood connection with a human father, for sinfulness 
would still have descended to him from his human mother 
Mary, but simply because he willed to be so, and made the 
most comprehensive use of all his spiritual resources in order 
to gain his desired end. 

Of the fact that sinfulness is a taint in both male and 
female in the human race, the western church began to take 
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cognizance about the twelfth century, A. D. If the birth of 
Jesus is to be deprived of all the elements which make for bad 
character, not only must the human father be eliminated but 
the mother herself must be morally spotless. So the church 
tried to avoid the difficulty by positing an immaculate concep- 
tion. However, instead of really solving the problem the 
church merely pushed it one step farther back. For there 
would have to be a whole chain of immaculate conceptions 
running back to the first mother, in order to purge the birth 
of Jesus of every trace of sin. Such a notion the church has 
not had the temerity to formulate. For sinlessness cannot be 
rooted in a mode of birth at all; if that were possible, it would 
not be sinlessness but characterlessness, machine-like unmoral- 
ity. The only possible cause of sinlessness is a good will,— 
the spiritual and ethical] element in human nature. Jesus was 
morally perfect, not because he was born so, but because he 
willed it so. Only thus could he who was “tempted in all 
points like as we are” be without sin. By a sheer effort of the 
will, which he constantly re-enforced through intimate fellow- 
ship with God (witness his whole nights spent in prayer, and 
his remarks to his disciples about his personal relations with 
“my Father”) he overcame all his inborn tendency to sin and 
made his character blossom forth into moral perfection. 
Jesus was god-like because it pleased him to be god-like; he 
used all the resources of his moral nature and all the inspira- 
tional power which could come to him through prayer, in order 
to achieve godlikeness. His character was the fruit of his 
moral aspirations and his spiritual longings. Any other ex- 
planation of his character would make of him a colorless 
automaton who was good because it was physically impossible 
for him to be bad. And such a Redeemer would be no Re- 
deemer whatever; for it would have been a psychological im- 
possibility for him to have any “feeling for our infirmities” ; 
an automaton cannot feel. 

Thus we are bound by both ethics and biology to assume 
that the birth of Jesus was strictly harmonious with all normal 
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human births; that by persistent moral effort and by unend- 
ing companionship with the Eternal, whom he styled Father; 
and by wholehearted consecration to the will of his Father, 
“ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” His moral completeness was the outgrowth 
of his voluntary and ethical oneness with God. Only thus 
could we have any hope of becoming like him, or of finding in 
God a Father in whom we too may “live and move and have 
our being”; only thus can we bridge the gulf between him 
and us, and with confidence attempt to live im his spirit or 
to walk in his steps. 


IV. 


And what now is the place of this doctrine in an evolutionary 
christology ? 

While we have found that John, Paul and Jesus himself 
ignore the doctrine—a fact of great significance, and one which 
should make the church exceedingly cautious in demanding 
belief in this doctrine as a condition of church membership— 
and while neither biology nor ethics grants a possibility of, or 
a necessity for, the idea, still it occupied a prominent position 
in the christology of the ancient church; and it does so today 
in certain quarters which are intellectually conservative. For 
all through her history the church was aiming to secure a con- 
ception of the Savior which would do honor both to his unique 
personality and to his redemptive mission. The disciples 
themselves had’ a keen consciousness of his uniqueness, formed 
out of their own personal experience with him, which voiced 
itself most truly in the words of Peter: “thou art the Christ 
of God.” After his resurrection, their experience compelled 
an explanation of all that they had lived through. These 
experiences, coupled with those of Paul, e¢ al., were set down 
in the writings of the New Testament and in other documents 
long since lost. Arranged in chronological order these docu- 
ments give priority to the notion of the preéxistence of Jesus 
and to the incarnation of the Word of God. Paul himself 
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grounds the sonship of Jesus on the resurrection; that was a 
demonstration with divine power of the truth which the Jews 
ignored, viz., that this Jesus whom they crucified was God’s 
own Son, born in the fulness of time for the world’s redemp- 
tion. And then came the theory of a miraculous birth, as a 
later addition to apostolic teaching, and as an interpretation of 
the character of Jesus. Thus christology has passed through 
several stages, of which our doctrine is but one, though not the 
final stage. 

We have said that the birth stories of Matthew and Luke 
are but the poetical setting for the mystery of human genera- 
tion, and particularly for that of the world’s Saviour. What 
are the processes which enter into the incarnation of a human 
soul; and especially what is the heart of the mystery which 
could bring into the world a soul at once so human and so 
divine? Who can tell us the secret of life and of its begin- 
ning? These are the problems which perplexed the Jews ages 
ago, and which concern still the mind of both scientist and 
christian. And were we to cast into poetical form our 
understanding of the problem, we should doubtless with the 
Jew weave into our story the presence of angelic beings and 
the power of God’s own Spirit. For after all is said, what 
better interpetation of birth and life can we give than that 
which views it all as the eternal operation and mysterious pres- 
ence of the divine Spirit. God is at work in every human 
birth. A soul comes not out of “a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms,” but from a life principle whose source and essence 
alone are God. “The power of the most High” overshadows 
all human conception and kindles that sacred fire which flames 
forth as a human soul. This, it is true, is entirely a spiritual 
conception of the birth-mystery and of life. But for the 
ultimate secret of both only the spiritual view is open to us. 
Before the above questions the lips of science are completely 
closed ; for science can explain processes but not life, the phys- 
ical body, but not the human soul. 

Now this is just what Matthew and Luke tried to tell us in 
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the delicate tracery of a prose-poem; but the more mechanical 
and literalistic mind of the western church of the following 
centuries translated their poetry into a crude prose neither 
understandable nor ethical. Our faith in Jesus is quite inde- 
pendent of his birth. We believe in him because of what he 
was and is: the ideal man towards whom the whole human 
race is moving under the gracious tutelage of God: himself,— 
the architype of man as he is still to be, and will be, in 
God’s and man’s own time; and we remain untroubled by any 
theory of hig personality which would regard it as the me 
chanical product of divine determinism unrelated to human 
freedom. We hold indeed with St. Paul that “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,” not through the 
agency of an exceptional birth, but by a wholly exceptional 
manner of life and moral desire. Jesus permitted and longed 
for God to flood his soul with the fulness of the divine power 
and presence. Out of Jesus’ intimate and constant fellow- 
ship with God he drew his power to keep his “will to godlike- 
ness” true and strong. And thus could he say, “I and my 
Father are one.” We follow him, not alone because he bids us 
do so, but because his complete identity with our human nature 
enables us to do so if we will. He is our Saviour from sin 
today because he implants within us his own spirit and will, 
as we obey him in love. In the words of Lobstein, “Jesus 
Christ has shown us the Father, he has revealed him to us 
in his own person, for he loved us as God himself loved the 
world. Yea, more: through the radiancy of his love which 
kas filled my life and illumined its darkest depths, I con- 
fidently believe that redeeming grace is no far distant story 
belonging to the past which has forever vanished away; I 
confidently believe and proclaim that the infinite love, which 
created the world, and presides over the destinies of history, 
has reached down even to me, has rescued me from the ship- 
wreck in which I was about to sink forever, has sought and 
now upholds me in its embrace, and, placing me under the 
mild and beneficent rule of its holy law, inspires me with the 
desire and gives me the strength to fulfill it. Such is the 
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message which Jesus came to bring to sinning and unhappy 
souls, a message which was incarnate in his person and which 
he pressed home to the center of our history, to the very heart 
of our lives.” And such a message was “good news” indeed 
to a world which had lost hope. 

This is an interpretation of the mission and message of 
Jesus which is best understood by the common man, and which 
constitutes the sum of the gospel preached by the missioner 
to the denizen of the city slums; this is the story which the 
foreign missionary tells the black man in Africa and the yellow 
man of Asia; this is the simple story which Jesus himself told 
the publicans and sinners of his own age. People like Mary 
Magdalene and Zaccheeus, notorious sinners who had lost their 
sense of shame until they stood in the presence of Jesus, could 
not have been touched at heart by a speculative disquisition 
upon the attributes of God or the manner of their Saviour’s 
birth—necessary as speculation may be in the history of 
theology. But when Jesus told them of God’s gracious love 
for them, and when Jesus revealed that divine love in his 
own fraternal attitude toward them, in his friendly ministry 
and in his sympathetic understanding of their sins and moral 
failures, then these publicans and sinners accorded him a 
welcome which was the spontaneous expression of their re- 
pentance and gratitude. 

During the past years our gospel was in grave danger of 
losing its element of joy; it was less “glad tidings” of a 
heavenly Father’s love and of his desire to fill us with the 
fulness of his presence and love, and more a metaphysical 
analysis of God’s essential nature and of Jesus’ co-eternal rela- 
tionship with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Church mem- 
bership was too much conditioned upon belief in the theoretic 
theology of the theologian, while entrance to the Christian 
ministry was permitted only upon the endorsement of a creed 
which was not nearer to the mind of Jesus than the notions 
of the reformation age, or at best the Nicene. The “glad 
tidings of great joy” had become little better than an esoteric 
christianity which could be understood only by the initiated. 
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The world war is opening our eyes to our loss. Our young 
men who have taken their places in the trenches of Flanders 
and Alsace are face to face with the eternal realities of life,— 
God, death, immortality, and Jesus’ cross of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of great principles,—realities which our scholastic 
theology furnished us no stimulus to face unflinchingly. And 
yet they had to be faced, and are being faced bravely, but by 
boys who have lost all interest,—if indeed they ever had 
any,—in theories long called “fundamental,” and yet who 
possess that “greater love” which impels them to “lay down 
their lives for the brethren” of France and Belgium. Of 
what concern is a “ Virgin Birth” to those who believe in the 
sacred rights of humanity and international justice,—ideas 
which are entirely the outgrowth of Jesus’ gospel—and are 
willing to lose their lives for these two really fundamental 
principles of international comity? We may well believe that 
the church at home will be leavened by the spirit of tolerance 
and brotherly codperation which these men will bring back 
with them,—a spirit taught them by their common life in the 
trenches. And we at home must be willing to give them full 
credit for the possession of a faith which is vital, though it 
may not express itself in the form of a creed which we have 
long cherished. After this war is finished the church will 
have the best of incentives for coming back to a common 
belief in the simple standard of discipleship erected by Jesus 
himself: “‘ If any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily, and follow me.” Our theol- 
ogy will doubtless be purged of many items which today sepa- 
rate us and confuse our minds, and it will more nearly ap- 
proximate the great commandment of Jesus “that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” A church which will 
make love central in its life and creed, love to God and love 
of man as illustrated perfectly in the life and love of Jesus 
Christ, will be the church which is truly apostolic and 
Christian. 

McKEEsport, Pa. 











V. 


“WHO IS WORTHY TO OPEN THE BOOK, AND TO 
LOOSE THE SEALS THEREOF?” 
Revelations 5: 2. 


DAVID M. STEELE. 
PREFACE. 


I need not remind you that the language employed in this 


book of Revelation is poetic and not prophetic. I need not 
say to you that the words are all symbolic and that no state- 


ment is literal. I pause not to labor any such point as that 


angels, elders, beasts and thrones are figments of imagination, 
and descriptions of them figurative in the last degree. 

That, however, does not rob this passage of meaning. There 
is like similitude elsewhere. The Delectable Mountains are 
nowhere on the map. The Land o’ the Leal has no such thing 
as acreage. The River of Lethe, the Mills of the Gods, the 
Seats of the Mighty, the Shadow of Death—none of these 
wordings are accurate; and yet the things connoted by them 
are all actual, 

No more need I remind you that the book here spoken of is 
not the Bible. Let us say it is the Book of Life. This is a 
figure peculiar to the Book of the Revelation, as the Tree of 
Life was figurative in the Book of Genesis. It is but one of 
many figures used among the nations to express the mystery 
of man’s existence. The Winged Lion of Babylon, the 
Sphinx of later Egypt, the Woven Patterns on the Walls of 
Troy, the Swastika of the Tibetans—all these are illustrations. 

1The annual sermon preached by the Rev. David M. Steele, D.D., rector 
of the Church of St. Luke and The Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa., before the 


faculty and students of the Theological Seminary, at Lancaster, Pa., on 
May 8, 1918. 
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What the egg was to the Hindus, what the crystal is today in 
India, the Book of Life was to the writers of Apocalypse. 
Symbols these are of a quest after a meaning. Such ques- 
tions are Whence and Whither? The mystery is that of 
Origin and End. 


INTRODUCTION. 


All this is old. It is familiar. Is it religious? Is there 
anyone to open this sealed book whose information is of things 
‘eternal? If so, there are questions of a more specific kind. 
How shall a man be just before God? Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? If aman die shall he live again? 
What must I do to be saved? These are questions asked out 
of the soul. They require for answer words that shall come 
out of a spirit. ‘They are not asked equally by all. They are 
not asked with the same degree of interest by any at all times. 
But they are asked by those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. And today they are being asked with an un- 
wonted eagerness. 

I have no desire to dwell on those aspects of religious life 
and thought supposed to be peculiar to this time immediate, 
this time of war. And yet it is hard to keep afield from this 
consideration. I touch upon one phase alone. I am con- 
cerned with the confusion in the thinking of religious people 
and with the concessions made in conduct of all forms of 
worship. People are restive under old established forms; 
they are suspicious of dogmatic statement. There are agencies 
that seem about to take the functions of the Church. There 
are endeavors, in the field of uplift and prevention—not to 
say of hygiene and mere recreation—that threaten to super- 
sede, as for the time being they supplant, the services and 
offices of Church and clergy. 

And, in all this, there is one familiar criticism of things 
as they are, one comment on things as they ought to be. The 
criticism is of “those unhappy divisions” that have so long 
seemed to keep people apart; the clamor is one new only in 
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emphasis laid on it in this crisis; it is for Church Union. On 
all hands remark is made upon the pettiness of things that 
separate, and on the gain that would result in efforts to bring 
in the Kingdom of God upon earth if only Christians could 
be brought to work by the same methods and to think in the 
same categories. 


I. Cuurcu Untiry. 


Now, whenever any theory is popular, its soundness is to 
be suspected. In proportion as any suggested solution of any 
problem is universal, it is likely to be superficial. Are the 
people who most deprecate distinctions of the kind just men- 
tioned those most likely to know best the difficulties? Are 
these times most seasonable for the solution above suggested ? 
Are not people likely rather to think loosely and, so thinking, 
come to the conclusion that such difficulties can be resolved 
merely by denying that they exist? I would analyze this 
matter, not mainly for its own sake, but to lead on to what I 
have in mind for our major consideration. Is this kind of 
union possible? Is it even desirable ? 

I inquire: Is it possible? And as flatly I reply: It is not. 
I remind you how much is involved. Doing this, I quietly 
aver there is one line of cleavage that cannot be crossed. I 
am thinking of those two great halves, those divisions of Chris- 
tendom, Catholic and Protestant. Between these, there is 
tolerance, politeness, courtesy and kindly feeling, to be sure; 
but there is no community of thinking. The one group take 
their stand upon the phrase: “A Deposit of Faith.” The 
other have for watchward or for motto: “ A Venture of Faith.” 
You might as well admit this for an impasse. The scholastic 
theology is disqualified for your use by the fact that its 
philosophical point of view is immeasurably out of relation 
with the canons of your thinking. You must give up hope of 
this consolidation of these two halves in this century. 

But, doing that, is the way clear before you for consideration 
of the other half? You say that Protestants should have one 
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Church and no denominations. But should and could are 
different words. I still hold to my declaration of impossi- 
bility. And I do so for this reason: the ground sought for 
such a union is of dogma or of doctrine; but this cannot be 
made a common meeting ground. It may be a greatest com- 
mon divisor; it is not a least common multiple. You regret 
that men cannot agree to formulate their religious beliefs in 
the same words. But why should they try? Of the present 
state of wide diversity, you regret that no doctrinal statement 
can be reached upon which all can agree. But whence comes 
the notion of making doctrinal statement a basis of agree- 
ment? Men can agree to act in unison. They can never 
agree to believe alike. No one who knows human nature and 
church history will expect any such result. 

Having said this as a Protestant, am I about to say some- 
thing else as a Protestant Episcopalian? Iam not. I do not 
believe the Anglican substitute for Roman Catholic uniformity 
any more likely to prevail than I believe the Church of Rome 
can be codrdinated with the Church of Luther. I refer to the 
sincere but unavailable proposal, thirty years ago, of the Lam- 
beth Conference to establish a fourfold basis of organic union— 
The Holy Scriptures; The Two Sacraments; The Catholic 
Creeds; The Historic Episcopate. More recently, the Epis- 
copal Church has created a Commission on Faith and Order 
and sent it abroad among the Churches to ask for conferences, 
in the hope that some creed might be formulated upon which 
all could agree. Is this then what is talked of, hoped for 
and prayed over, in the nature of Church Union? 

Why do people still dream of trying to force religion back 
into channels where it has been choked? When men thought 
little and tremblingly, the Church was autocratic, imperial, a 
controller of reason and the lord of conscience. But when 
men began to think vigorously and independently, the Church 
became deliberative, heterogeneous, comprehensive and edu- 
cational. Ever since liberty of conscience was exalted above 
uniformity, the right of private judgment has been above sub- 
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mission to any doctrinal decree. Any longing of this kind, 
therefore, need not be a desire for some new form of ecclesi- 
astical uniformity. So to reorganize Protestantism would be, 
in effect, to create a new Catholicism. This is from hence- 
forth an impossibility. We are farther away from it today 
than ever before. 

But what does it matter? Is ecclesiastical unity, on a basis 

of voluntary structural uniformity in theology, even desired ? 
I observe that, not only is no such common confessional 
standard available, but no general desire for it appears. The 
whole tone of preaching is changing. The center of interest 
has shifted. Fainter and less frequent is the note of polemical 
bitterness. The homiletical consciousness of the age concerns 
itself primarily with matters of effort and not with matters of 
faith. 
There are many things accountable for this. They are 
products of the religious thinking of a century. But, all 
together they leave relatively meaningless those denomina- 
tional issues that were sharp and vital at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There is a new spirit or mood ascendent. 
The important point is that the temper of this sentiment, while 
reverent toward the past, is basing its commitments upon 
things far in the future. The deepest spiritual life of today 
retains the Catholic creeds with joy as expressions of devotion 
and as holy inheritances; but no one applies them as tests 
of belief. The old issues cannot be revived. The old sense 
of importance of churchly authority will not be recovered. It 
is not possible. It is not desired. 


II. Reversat or Meruop. 


I remind you of one change of method here which has its 
bearing upon all our thinking. There was a time when faith 
was fixed and knowledge must be fitted to it. Now it is 
knowledge that stands fixed, where it abides at all, and by its 
standards all belief must be attested. Once new discoveries 
were judged and new departures estimated in accordance with 
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conformity or variance to a confession. That time now is 
past. An utter reversal of method prevails. I exhort you to 
fall in with it. And I would have you do this fearlessly. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell was right: “The Universe of God 
is fireproof; it is safe anywhere to strike a match.” 

Maybe you will adopt this new method with reluctance; but 
you must eommit yourselves to it. Be not surprised that 
some temporary faults of proportion occur at the present stage 
of this reversed religious thinking. And be not alarmed. 
For even this is better than stagnation. It is better for you. 
The subtle penalty of doing otherwise than I have urged above 
is that the consciousness of insincerity gradually wears away. 
Do have a care. “ He who does not begin by preaching what 
he believes, will end by believing what he preaches.” 

Upon the ground of one distinction, as upon no other, it is 
possible to classify all groups of Protestant clergymen in two 
great categories. They may differ in a hundred other ways; 
but, one side or the other, they all range themselves along this 
line of demarcation. There are those who believe that the 
hope of the Church, as of anything else, lies in the future. 
There are those, per contra, who regret their distance from 
the moorings of the past. These latter lament that the gates 
of the Garden of Eden are closed: those former rejoice that 
the gates of the New Jerusalem are open. The one class go 
seeking for “The ancient landmarks which the Fathers did 
set up”; the others read the Scriptures and enthuse over the 
promise: “Behold I have set before you an open door.” 

There is need to make this point emphatic. Many people 
have sad misconception of the ministry per se. They have 
spoken of a class generically when they ought to speak spe- 
cifically. They have forgotten that there are as many types 
of clergy as there are of lawyers, grocers, automobiles. For 
clergymen are as multiform as they are manifold. They 
must be judged differently. If classified at all, they must be 
separated by this line alone. When all other divergences have 
been admitted, they fall into one or the other of these two 
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great classes. The first believe the gifts of modern times are 

, the second that the present days are evil. The first feel 
that the future holds new knowledge and in consequence new, 
better, finer faith; the second want resuscitation, recrudes- 
cence, revitalization of something that has properly become 
decadent. This is the fallacy, this the futility, of the modern 
revivalist montebanks’ motives and methods. 

For the purpose of this new alignment, old denominational 
lines are practically eliminated. The one question of absorb- 
ing interest is not whether people shall be Trinitarians or 
Unitarians, Presbyterians or Winebrennerians, Protestant 
Episcopalians or Methodist Episcopalians, but the question 
which—among any or all of these—are intent to be modern 
and which are content to be ancient; which desire most to be 
progressive, which reactionary. The second feel resentfully 
that some of us have taken away their Lord. They are look- 
ing to see where we have laid Him. We of the first feel 
keenly that if, out of the profounder and better life of this 
age, religious conceptions worthy of the times could only arise, 
they would be so close an approximation to the mind of Christ, 
as to possess a power Apostolic. 





















III. Tue Work or Curist. 


But with all this what has the Christ todo? “Who is able 
to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof?” Is the 
answer in Him? I contend that it is. It is there, or else 
nowhere. It is this that inheres in His work; else that work 
was wasted. Either in Him was the express image of the 
Godhead bodily, or else “ Earth is darkness at the core and 
dust and ashes all there is.” Some pay little heed to this and 
make but small account of its importance. But to you and me 
it is of vital import. On this point we want assurance. But 
to gain this firm assurance there are two methods proposed. 
There are two divergent points of view from which to regard 
the movement toward this recovery of the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. It may be regarded as an escape from the 
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burdensome and complex elements of scholastic theology to the 
evangelical simplicity and tenderness that were in Christ. 
Or it may be looked upon as an advance from the present 
limited view of Jesus as a mere personal and social ideal, to 
that Apostolic view which, in every age, has conditioned 
Christian experience. 

Is what we need then to get “Back to Christ”? I answer, 
Yes—and No. I would come to Christ, but not by going 
backward. I would come to Him, not as He was but as He is 
and as He is to be. There was a Christ of history; there is 
a Christ of mystery. It is a mistake to set the whole accent 
of your study upon the historical, as contrasted with the 
metaphysical, view of Christ. I shall not attempt description 
of this latter essence, lest I make its content to seem small 
and meager. On the contrary, its content is majestic and 
opulent. The fullness of the Godhead is in it. The depths 
of the riches of divine grace are in it. The unspeakable gift 
of God is in it. The treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
in it. The depth and height and breadth and length of the 
Jove of God are in it. The growing appreciation of this mys- 
tical content, the broadening scope of Christian experience, are 
disclosing the vast proportions of those universal and perma- 
nent elements that constitute the essence of the Christian 
religion. 


ConcuLusion. 


I conclude by reading one passage from Whiteley, in his 
essay on the Love of Truth. “Its authority is not that of a 
council or sect. It is a self-evidencing authority that abides— 
the same yesterday, today and forever. The caravans cross 
the desert, encamp beneath the shadow of the pyramids, pass 
on their way: the pyramids stand, neither impatient for their 
coming nor vexed by their going. The sectarian movements 
of Christian thought pass and repass before the untroubled 
majesty of such essential Christian Truth. The schools de 
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bate and divide; the currents of opinion meet in controversy ; 
the toil of the scholar continues. But meanwhile the things 
that cannot be shaken abide in the eternal calm, and men look 
up to them with clearer eyes and love them with a deepening 
love. It is a love that lifts above partisanship and strife. It 
is a love that casts out fear. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

















VL 
THE MINISTRY AND SOCIOLOGY. 
HENRY GEKELER. 


The ministry is interested in sociology. I venture the asser- 
tion, that of the number of persons studying the subject, there 
is a larger proportion of ministers than from any other pro- 
fession. So large is the sociological movement of our time 
that ministers could not remain ignorant of it if they would, 
and be it said to the credit of “the cloth,” they would not 
remain ignorant of it if they could. The wideness of the ideal 
minister's sympathy and outlook would predispose him in 
favor of this study. 

An examination of the sermons which the average minister 
has been preaching would indicate that he has not been for- 
getting man’s social environment. Most preachers, if asked 
whether they were preaching sociology, would enter an em- 
phatic disclaimer. They would stoutly assert they are preach- 
ing the gospel. And yet a cursory comparison of the sub- 
stance of their sermons with the ideas now termed sociological, 
would show that they have been influenced more or less by 
social movements, and perhaps all unconsciously to themselves, 
they have been selecting such themes and texts from the Bible 
as would enable their preaching to quicken the social con- 
science. 

We therefore know of few subjects that would be more profit- 
able to the minister than the study of sociology. If we merely 
dabble in this realm, picking up a few stray thoughts here 
and there from magazines and newspapers, the likelihood is 
that we shall pursue the particular sociological fad of the hour, 
and become extremists in our advocacy of particular social 
measures. If we dabble here, we may also babble. Nothing 
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will so deliver us from this peril as comprehensiveness in 
grasping the subject in all its bearings. 

True, the church is no laboratory or lecture hall, where the 
minister is to deliver disquisitions in sociology. But if the 
sermon touching our social duties is to win the ear of the well 
informed, it must be evident that the preacher is no novice in 
the field. While there is to be no pedantic ostentation of his 
knowledge, he must be able to speak on the subject with the 
authority of a full mind, and not asa tyro. He cannot speak 
authoritatively, if he is ignorant of what great minds have 
wrought in this branch of science. His knowledge should 
not be piecemeal and dislocated, but as complete and sys- 
tematic and articulated as possible. He is to be thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, not to parade his learning, but 
to present the social truths of the gospel convincingly. He 
speaks best on a topic, other things being equal, whose ideas 
are clearest and most consistent. 

It is to be feared that many who talk glibly enough of sociol- 
ogy, have inadequate notions of the breadth of the field covered. 
Of course we all know that sociology is the science of society. 
But if we are candid, some will have to confess that the word 
sociology calls wp in our minds a very circumscribed area of 
thought. To some it means the social settlement in the midst 
of a great city’s slums. To others it means simply the sci- 
ence of poverty. To be fair, we must acknowledge that every 
social problem has an economic side. In the interest of fair- 
ness, also, it might be conceded that the average minister is 
loath to examine this side as it deserves to be investigated. 
His great object in life is to awaken in men an appreciation 
of spiritual values. Dazzled by this thought he has perhaps 
overlooked the fact of experience that the spiritual may be 
affected by the material as well as vice versa. Yet, when all 
is said, we must insist that the economic side of social prob- 
lems is not the whole of those problems. 

Materialism has tried to preempt the whole field of sociology. 
Our protest against so narrow and dwarfing a view should be 
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with no uncertain sound. Here are our great social institu- 
tions of home, school, church and state. Can any one pretend 
that all will be well in any of these institutions, when every 
person has a competency of this world’s goods? The Chris- 
tian minister will not be willing to surrender spiritual power 
as the greatest of all social forces. 

Our sociological views are bound to be influenced by our 
general and fundamental views of life. Auguste Comte coined 
the word sociology, and is recognized as the father of the 
science. His positive philosophy reduces the will of man 
almost to zero: man is only the product of the great forces, or 
laws, of nature. Spencer follows Comte in this respect. Ac- 
cording to their views society is blindly evolving its destiny. 
We can not afford to be ignorant of what these great thinkers 
have wrought. 

But there is also a Christian sociology. And one of the 
great advantages of the Christian sociologist’s viewpoint is 
that he recognizes the power of choice and self-determination 
in man. We may, by effort, recognize social ideals, and by 
our exertion we may hasten the day of their realization. 

The minister will not fail to find in the Bible the greatest 
source for the study of sociology. In its pages are unfolded 
the various stages of a people’s development: from the indi- 
vidual to the family, thence to the tribe, and finally to the 
nation. Here also we see the growth of social institutions. 
First comes the home, containing in itself the germ of all 
other institutions, at once school, church and state, Thence 
issue later school, church and state as separate institutions. 
There is scarcely a page of Scripture but upon it you will 
find some principle for the regulation of these institutions and 
for the control of social relations. 

We want no sociology in the pulpit. This for the reason 
that ologies of every sort are out of place there. We are not 
therefore discriminating against sociology. 

Perhaps we can make our position clearer if we select an- 
other science and say of it what we have said of sociology. 
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We want no theology in the pulpit. Not theology, though it 
be the “ queen of the sciences,” but religion, a life, is to occupy 
the pulpit. 

The fact that the preacher faces a promiscuous audience, 
made up in great part of common people and including—at 
least it should include, many children,—that fact itself com- 
pels the preacher to use the concrete method of life rather 
than the abstract method of science, and precludes a scien- 
tific terminology from the pulpit. Let the preacher avoid a 
theological nomenclature, if he would be understood. 

But the objection against theology in the pulpit rests not 
merely upon prejudice against a bunglesome scholastic ex- 
pression of thought. Theology, to be a science, has chiefly 
an intellectual interest. Religion, though the exercise of in- 
tellect is not to be absent, is practical as well as intellectual, 
involving indeed the activity of the whole man, mind, affec- 
tion and volition. Religion and theology are not identical, a 
truth which is receiving larger recognition each day. Think- 
ing people see that the distinction is not quibbling over words. 

The preacher is to present truth that has stirred his heart 
and crystallized into immortal purpose. The object of his 
preaching is not to gratify the intellectual instinct of his 
auditors for clearness and system in ideas, but he is to bring 
about in his hearers a condition which truth has already ef- 
fected in himself. The burning thoughts that fall from his 
lips are to set his hearers’ hearts ablaze and erect in them 
resolve, “that column of true majesty in man.” 

Possibly, by selecting theology as a parallel to sociology, 
I have prejudiced my case. It may objected that theology 
embraces not only ideas, but also the corresponding duties in- 
volved in the ideas. If any insist that theology ought to go 
into the pulpit, then by parity of reasoning, they should take 
sociology along with it. For our ideas of social relations also 
involve social duties. 

If theology emphasize man’s relation to God and his duty of 
love to God, so does sociology assert that man’s relations to 
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man involve the duty of love to neighbor and brother. The 
Master said that the second “great” commandment is “like 
unto” the first. To separate the two is to have schism in con- 
duct, a far more serious matter than doctrinal schism. 

For myself, it is plain that neither theology, as such, nor 
sociology should appear in the pulpit. Of the latter as of the 
former I say, not sociology—a science,—but religion—the life 
of redeemed man among men,—should occupy the pulpit. 

I say this, not for the purpose of shutting the preacher’s 
mouth on the great social, or even political, problems that 
knock at our door for solution. The preacher has a warmer 
interest in social questions than the sociologist has; it were 
tragic to muzzle him if in any way he is able to further the 
social welfare of man. 

The preacher has an infinitely higher than intellectual or 
scientific interest in social relations. When he speaks of 
brotherhood, it should not be with the attitude of a scientific 
lecturer describing and classifying a new bug or beetle. It is 
not necessary to be cold in order to be luminous. ‘The clearer 
the preacher’s perception of human relations, the more natural 
ought it to be for his thoughts to pour like molten metal from 
his lips, informing the life of his hearers, both filling and 
shaping it. 

It will do us good often to remind ourselves of the method 
of Jesus. He has been called the discoverer of the individual. 
At the same time there is no such quickening influence in all 
our social movements as the Spirit of Jesus. He is no more 
the great individualist than he is the great socialist. He 
reached here and there a soul; through a handful of disciples 
banded together he reached a multitude. By thus passing the 
gospel from hand to hand the cross conquered the Roman Em- 
pire, Europe, America, and shall finally take possession of the 
wide world. 

There is danger that by placing undue emphasis upon s0- 
cieties and classes, the individual shall be overwhelmed and 
lost in the mass. That is a deceptive progress which seems 
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to advance the group while sacrificing the individual. We 
improve society by bettering men. Society is regenerated by 
the regeneration of the individual. “He that loveth is born 
of God,” is a text that applies to social service as well as to the 
individual’s relation to God. Occasionally we shall be able 
in a direct and immediate way to work upon the social or- 
ganism. But our first method of procedure will doubtless 
continue to be as it has been, to affect the organism through 
its individual and constituent members. This mediate and 
indirect method may seem a roundabout way for social effort, 
but the longest way round may be the shortest way home. 

Especially is this the method to be stressed in the earlier 
stages of social effort. There can be no concerted social mass 
movement until a goodly number of individuals have been 
won. The present status of the temperance movement 
(which has gotten to be decidedly a social movement) had 
been impossible but for the slow and painful efforts of the 
Father Matthews and Murphys and Goughs of the earlier 
phase. There were many John the Baptists crying in the 
wilderness, and sighing often, “Who hath believed our re- 
port?” before we could have the present mass drive of tem- 
perance reform. It is a long step between the modern prison 
reform associations and congresses, and John Howard’s indi- 
vidual efforts to change the unspeakable conditions of prison 
life. But without the individual pioneers there would be 
today no congresses with a fairly well established program for 
all prison reform. The pioneers in these two great reforms 
saw that the gospel’had its application in these two great fields 
of effort and’ they did what single workers could do. As the 
workers multiplied they were banded together into companies 
and regiments and armies, until today there is no doubt that 
these are social reforms. 

The church is emerging from the condition of individualism 
into that of socialism. Or, if that word smacks too much of a 
political party, let us use the word federation. Let us work 
together lest friends working apart should find themselves 
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working in opposition—enemies where they are really allies, 
It was a pregnant discovery that where one can chase a thov- 
sand, two can put ten thousand to flight. The possibilities of 
that discovery are a long way from being exhausted. 

It was an eye opener to the writer to read Harnack’s Ex. 
pansion of Christianity, and to note the dedication of man’s 
social powers in the early church. Prof. C. Schmidt’s Social 
Results of the Early Church is an older work that presents 
the same fact. The modern socialization of the church is not 
so new as one might imagine. After the dark ages of an ex- 
treme and one sided individualism in church life we are hav- 
ing a revival of the church as a social institution. The Holy 
Spirit’s work in the first days of the church as described in 
Acts, should prevent our viewing this revival with suspicion. 
The Church is only coming back home, she is coming to her 
own. 

“Back to Christ ” is a social slogan. Jesus is the revealer 
of God, but also the revealer of man. Indeed, he could not 
be the former and not be also the latter, when man has been 
created in the image of God. Not a few in our time will be 
the more willing to say to Him, “ Show us the Father,” if the 
church lets them see that He shows us our brother. 

“Who is my neighbor?” asked a rigid religionist. To the 
orthodox questioner’s view our Lord pictured a heretic’s hu- 
manitarianism ; his heart was orthodox in its feeling for man, 
however much the head might be in the fog as to God and the 
proper place to worship him. What a pity, that orthodoxy in 
our time must be goaded to humanitarianism by unitarians 
and other heretics. The writer is a million miles removed 
from the unitarian’s misunderstanding of the person of Jesus. 
But modern heretics may have something to teach us; we 
should be no more above accepting the humanitarian message 
of the unitarian, than the scribe in Christ’s time should have 
been loath to learn neighborliness from the Good Samaritan. 

Jesus is more than the Revealer; he is the Atoner, or Recon- 
ciler. But note well: He no more reconciles a hostile child to 
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his Father than he breaks down walls that separate brother 
from brother. And any Christian can test whether he is truly 
reconciled to God by his habitual heart attitude toward men. 
Read Ephesians and Colossians again, if you doubt that atone- 
ment is social as well as religious. 

Our theological seminaries are striving to fit present day 
ministers for social leadership, not as something other than 
religious leadership, but as an integral part of the latter. 
Nearly a generation of ministers has come from those halls 
of learning, with more than a smattering of sociological equip- 
ment. 

The newer ministry has not found the larger call a call to 
a softer berth. Its duties have been multiplied and also its 
hardships. The stolid and smug complacence of the ordinary 
layman in things as they have been, is a stone wall that the 
embryonic preacher had not reckoned with. On the other 
hand, the impatience of radicals is a goad the sharpness of 
which the young minister had not anticipated. When the rad- 
ical smites him on the right cheek the mossback stands quite 
ready to do a like service for the left. We have been training 
the ministry for social leadership. Who shall train the church 
to accept leadership? Alas, there is no seminary to which to 
send the ignorant layman, than whom there is none so blind 
because he will not see! 

The new leaders must themselves train their churches to 
accept their leadership. They must make their people see the 
larger opportunity. They themselves must not grow weary in 
well doing. That is not leadership which throws up its hands 
in despair at the inertia of the churches. We talk of war as a 
school of courage and endurance. To be the colonel of a regi- 
ment were child’s play, to being the true leader of a church 
in the varied program of the modern church! The ministry 
is no place for the sluggard or coward. If the preacher will 
be not disobedient to the heavenly vision, he may hope to in- 
duce others both to see and obey the vision splendid. But the 
goal may be far ahead. “In due season we shall faint if we 
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reap not,” is the way one is often tempted to read the Scrip- 
ture. If the church has seen a greater program, it is worth 
all the fortitude of spirit and the earnestness of purpose that 
are necessary to convert the possibility into a reality. 
Whatever force is in the above plea for social leadership 
in the church, is all the more pertinent because of the time in 
which we live. In these days of war stress there is danger 
that socialization shall go forward in some respects by sacri- 
ficing gains already made. In the temperance reform there 
is not much danger of the backset that took place in the Wash- 
ingtonian movement during the civil war. Woman’s place 
will loom larger in legislation. But there are indications 
that the restrictions thrown about women’s and children’s toil 
are to be attacked. Shall the great labor movement go for- 
ward or backward in these days? Shall the sabbath as a social 
institution be eliminated as a result of the war? We must 
give heed, in our urging of democracy for the world, :hat we 
continue to have a democracy at home worth fighting for. 
AKRON, OHIO. 














VII. 
AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 
Cc. N. HELLER. 


On October 21, 1803, in the third year of the war with the 
Barbary Pirates, the United States frigate Philadelphia, while 
in pursuit of a small enemy cruiser, ran fast aground in the 
harbor of Tripoli. On November 1 her commander, Wm. 
Bainbridge, surrendered the stranded ship and her crew of 
three hundred men. A year and a half later these Americans 
were ransomed by their government for the sum of $60,000. 
In this interval of eighteen months the Russian Emperor, 
Alexander I., aided the efforts of the United States to procure 
the release of the prisoners. For this friendly act President 
Jefferson sent the Emperor a letter of thanks. An occasional 
correspondence followed, and the personal relations between 
the two men became very pleasant. Coincidently the official 
relations between the two countries began to improve, although 
no treaty had as yet been negotiated. Jefferson did not con- 
ceal from the American people his conviction that Alexander 
I. was their sincere friend, and that Russia was the one Euro- 
pean power upon whose good will the United States could 
rely. So strongly was this belief impressed upon the Ameri- 
cans of that time, that their children even to the third gen- 
eration have inherited an unquestioning faith in the “ tradi- 
tional friendship ” of Russia for the United States. Statesmen 
of both countries have appealed to it on occasion; newspapers 
in New York and in Petrograd have exploited it frequently; 
sceptical historians have been compelled to give it mention; 
the peoples of both countries, when they have thought about 
the matter at all, have quite generally assumed that there has 
been a peculiar sympathy between the Russian autocracy and 
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the American democracy, ever since the latter has had an 
existence. 

At first glance a benevolent observer experiences only satis- 
faction when contemplating the long peace and friendship 
between Russia and the United States. On further reflection, 
however, the incongruity of any warm and genuine affection 
between governments constituted upon inherently incompatible 
principles appears so curious as to raise several questions re- 
garding the true nature of the dealings of each country with 
the other. Are the facts as they have been popularly ac 
cepted? Has the intercourse of the two nations been char- 
acterized by a generous spirit of mutual helpfulness, or has the 
mere absence of grounds and occasions for hostility created the 
myth of positive friendliness? Have the two peoples drawn 
correct conclusions from certain transactions between their 
governments, or have purely selfish interests perhaps conspired 
to create, and thus far to preserve, an attitude of friendliness 
that must be regarded as accidental, temporary, and insub- 
stantial? On what foundations does national friendship rest, 
anyhow, and by what standards of performance is it to be 
judged in any particular case? ‘Are the words a mere diplo- 
matic phrase, and is there really no such thing, in any high 
ethical sense? Does friendship between states require un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing conduct, or is it the greatest error, 
as Washington asserted, “to expect or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation” ? 

To these last three questions I shall attempt no formal 
answer. To do so would be to raise the whole problem of 
national vs. individual ethics. The purpose of this paper is 
to supply the materials needful for the application to Russian 
and American relations of those principles of politics and 
ethics which the reader accepts as fundamental; i. e., to 
arrive, if possible, at valid conclusions regarding only the first 
questions propounded. In order to this, it will be necessary 
to examine into the character of some half dozen familiar 
international episodes, and, in each instance, to consider both 
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the form and the purpose of national action. Incidentally the 
effect upon official relations of general conditions in Europe 
and America, of individuals in positions of power or influence, 
and of popular sentiment in one or both countries, will have 
to be indicated with some degree of clearness. 


CaTHERINE IJ, anp THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The American people have always cherished the ideal and 
exalted the practice of a republican simplicity. Their written 
constitution affords sufficient evidence of their dislike of 
royalty and aristocracy. The highest titles in the army and 
the navy have very seldom been bestowed. Until 1893 there 
was no American “ambassador” at any foreign court; the 


‘diplomat of highest rank was known by the more modest 


appellation of “envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary.” A superficial cynicism might, therefore, find food 
for amusement in the eagerness with which Americans have 
welcomed the good opinion of certain crowned heads. Popu- 
lar sentiment, accepting imagined approval as the confession 
of noble natures to the superiority of American political prin- 
ciples and institutions, has usually misunderstood the reasons 
for reported imperial sympathy, and has been disinclined to 
scrutinize closely conduct that could be instantly explained 
on the theory of friendship. One familiar illustration of this 
is the general impression that Frederick the Great in his heart 
favored the cause of the American colonies in their struggle 
for independence, because he refused to permit German mer- 
cenaries to pass through Prussia on their way to America, and 
because he applauded the brilliant generalship of George 
Washington. Similarly, long after the events, several acts 
of Catherine II. were interpreted to signify Russian sympathy 
for the struggling colonies. The liberal ideas of the Empress 
were alleged to have induced her to refuse mercenary troops 
to England for service in America, and to have prompted her 
to offer mediation between England and her rebellious 
subjects. 
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As to the liberal ideas of the Empress: Early in her reign 
Catherine endeavored to introduce important reforms in har- 
mony with the radical ideas of the French philosophers. At 
one time she even contemplated emancipating the serfs. 
Realizing, however, that the support of the nobles was essen- 
tial, to conciliate them she actually extended serfage. Ever 
ready to sacrifice principles to interests, her alarm at the 
excesses of the French revolution caused her to abandon en- 
tirely her early liberal political philosophy, and thereafter 
she did all in her power to suppress the democratic movement 
in Europe. It is, therefore, an error to suppose that Cathe- 
rine II. had any innate sympathy with the American revolu- 
tionists. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War many well-in- 
formed European observers predicted the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. One of these was Cathe- 
rine II. She believed that the Americans were in the right, 
yet she had no intention or desire at any time to aid them in 
any way. She felt a hearty contempt for the mean abilities 
of George III. and his ministers, regarded their American 
policy as stupid and certain to result in failure, and repeatedly 
advised a reconciliation before it should be too late. Yet she 
had a most friendly feeling for the English people, and was 
under obligation to the English government, for in the war 
which she had just concluded against Turkey—a war that had 
resulted in the annexation of the Crimea to Russia—English 
battleships had helped win Russian victories in the Black Sea; 
and, further, England’s indifference to the first partition of 
Poland indicated no intention on her part to obstruct Russia’s 
expansion in Europe. When, therefore, in August, 1775, 
King George asked the Empress for 20,000 Russian troops to 
serve for two years in America, she protested her “innate 
affection for the British people,” and yet declared that it was 
“beyond her power” to grant the request. In arriving at 
this decision she was consulting only the dignity and interests 
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of Russia. She felt that it was preposterous for England to 
ask Russia’s assistance “simply to calm a rebellion which was 
(is) not supported by any foreign power”; that her own sub- 
jects, with whom she was not very popular, would be dis- 
satisfied at such traffic in Russian soldiers; and that other 
powers of Europe would be offended at such subservience to 
England. The English minister at the Russian court pleaded 
for 15,000 troops, and then for at least 10,000. Finally, in 
reply to an autograph letter from George III. Catherine dic- 
tated to her secretary a stinging refusal that ended the whole 
matter. 

That Catherine once offered, and twice was invited, to 
mediate between England and her enemies is no evidence of 
her friendship for America. Enough is known about the 
negotiations for mediation to make it perfectly clear that, 
though the Empress believed the colonies could not be con- 
quered, and though she blamed England for her obstinacy in 
refusing to give them up, yet she never put the slightest pres- 
sure upon England to recognize their independence. On the 
other hand, when, early in 1778, France recognized American 
independence and entered into an American alliance, Cathe- 
rine assured King George that as long as England treated the 
Americans as rebels Russia would refuse to recognize their 
independence. She was better than her word, for Russia did, 
in fact, refuse such recognition until long after it had been 
granted by Great Britain and other powers. And, further, 
though the warships of England, France and Spain were per- 
mitted to enter Russian ports while those countries were at 
war, American warships were rigidly excluded. Other simi- 
lar unfriendly or discourteous acts might be recited, but it is 
sufficient, in conclusion, to report that nothing has been found 
in the Russian official papers of the period, or in Catherine’s 
private correspondence, to support the legend that the great 
Russian Empress felt any interest in the fate of the American 


colonies for their own sake. 
24 
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ALEXANDER I, aND THE Wak oF 1812. 


The liberal views derived by Alexander I. from his Swiss 
tutor Laharpe predisposed him to take a sentimental interest 
in the new American Republic. Jefferson, to whom he showed 
his generous and attractive side, became his ardent admirer, 
as we have seen. Alexander personally sent for copies of the 
constitution of the United States, to be used in drafting a con- 
stitution for Russia. His theories were never carried into 
practice on any considerable scale, however, owing to unfavor- 
able internal conditions in Russia. After a while his youth- 
ful liberal sentiments ceased to influence his policies, though 
the contradictory elements in his character can be perceived 
in the humanitarian enthusiasm that made him ambitious to 
become the deliverer of Europe, and in the autocratic indif- 
ference to the rights and aspirations of those whose self-ap- 
pointed benefactor he insisted upon trying to be. His rela- 
tions to the United States are the first of any great importance 
in the intercourse between Russia and America. 

Let us notice first the situation in Europe in the year 1809. 
Russia and England were then the only two great powers 
unconquered by Napoleon. England was still fighting the 
despotism of the Emperor of the French. Two years before, 
at Tilsit, from: foes Alexander and Napoleon had become 
friends. Napoleon had dazzled the imagination of Alexander 
with the prospect of an alliance on equal terms, and with the 
hope of aid for the Russian conquest of Turkey. Alexander 
entertained the still greater hope of becoming the arbiter of 
Europe. He had, therefore, enforced Napoleon’s decrees 
against English commerce, and had compelled Sweden, Eng- 
land’s sole remaining ally on the continent, to renounce her 
alliance and place her fleet at the service of France. But 
Alexander was now beginning to suspect that he was being 
made the dupe of Napoleon. The continental blockade de- 
elared by both France and England was causing much hard- 
ship to Russia, which was, in its backward industrial condi- 
tion, greatly in need of foreign goods. England’s arrogant 
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supremacy on sea led Alexander to think of America as a 
possible commercial rival, and made it Russia’s interest to 
cultivate good relations with the United States. ‘At this psy- 
chological moment President Madison, late in 1809, sent John 
Quincy Adams as the first American minister to St. Peters- 
burg. On his way thither Adams saw thirty-eight American 
merchantmen held as prizes in a Danish harbor, Denmark 
then being Napoleon’s ally in the war against England. 
When Alexander received Adams with extraordinary cordial- 
ity, the latter seized the opportunity to protest warmly against 
the injury to both Russian and American interests caused by 
the continental blockade. The result was that the Russian 
Emperor sent a vigorous demand to Denmark to release the 
American vessels. The demand was immediately granted, 
and Alexander issued an imperial decree welcoming American 
commerce to Baltic ports. ‘According to as good an authority 
as Willis Fletcher Johnson, this episode decided Alexander 
to face a final break with Napoleon. When the latter now 
put a special ban upon American commerce, the Russian gov- 
ernment, in order to keep the peace with France, resorted to 
various false pretences. The appeals of Adams against the 
exclusion of particular ships were always granted, and arrested 
vessels were returned to their owners. Napoleon, seeing 
through these evasions of the blockade, at the end of 1810 
ordered the Czar to seize all American vessels in Russian 
harbors and confiscate their cargoes. This Alexander flatly 
refused to do. More than that, he published a decree opening 
his ports to all non-English ships, thus defiantly precipitating 
the hostility of Napoleon. In 1812 came Napoleon’s famous 
invasion of Russia. A little later Alexander joined England 
and Prussia in the coalition that accomplished the overthrow 
of the Corsican. 

Alexander’s dealings with Adams have been accepted by 
many as conclusive proof of a genuinely friendly sentiment 
for the United States, yet his defence of American interests 
did not extend beyond measures that were for Russia’s eco- 
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nomic advantage. No representations were made to France 
protesting against the violation of American maritime rights 
as such; nor later, when Russia might have influenced Eng- 
land, did Alexander endeavor to mitigate Great Britain’s 
hostility to American commerce, or to stop her impressment 
of American seamen. The difficulties betwen England and 
America culminated in a declaration of war by the latter in 
June, 1812. It is hard to understand why Alexander did not 
try to prevent the conflict, for Russia was certain to suffer in 
two ways. First, England would, if possible, destroy Ameri- 
can commerce in the Baltic, so necessary to Russian industry; 
and, second, England’s ability to aid Russia against Napoleon 
would be reduced by having to fight a trans-Atlantic enemy. 
If these things were not thought of when the War of 1812 
was in prospect, as the struggle proceeded it became plain that 
America was really a reinforcement to the side of Napoleon. 
Accordingly, in March, 1813, the Russian minister at Wash- 
ington made a formal tender of mediation by the emperor be- 
tween America and England. The offer was immediately 
accepted and commissioners appointed. On their arrival in 
St. Petersburg they learned that Russia had never even men- 
tioned mediation to the English government. Of course Great 
Britain now declined the offer. Whether the Emperor or his 
chancellor was responsible for the blunder is not. known; and 
the reason for such amazing negligence or duplicity remains 
a mystery. Soon afterwards England opened direct negotia- 
tions with the United States, but two days after the American 
commissioners reached London Napoleon abdicated. For the 
moment the menace of French aggression was removed, and 
consequently the peace negotiations with England were long 
and difficult. During their progress Alexander visited 
London, but he declined to employ his good offices in the 
interest of peace between the two belligerents, although in Paris 
he had promised Lafayette to do so. In view of these facts it 
is idle to claim that this country owes anything to Alexander 
I. as mediator in the War of 1812. His strange behavior is to 
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be explained, not on the theory of disinterested friendship, 
but on the supposition that he was already anticipating the 
distinctly anti-American policy he pursued as head of the 
Holy Alliance. 


ALEXANDER I. anp THE Monroe Doctrring. Russian 
AMERICA AND THE ALASKA PURCHASE. 


With Napoleon in banishment on the Island of St. Helena, 
Alexander I. was the most influential sovereign in Europe. 
As the leader in old world politics he became the principal 
agent in provoking the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Under the religious tutelage of Madame de Kriidener, in Feb- 
ruary, 1816, he proclaimed the celebrated Holy Alliance. 
In strictness this was a joint proclamation by the rulers of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France that they would support 
and aid each other in administering government according to 
the “precepts of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” In common 
usage Holy Alliance is the name for a league, eventually in- 
cluding all the great powers but England, the purpose of 
which was to maintain and extend the rule of the existing 
dynasties, and to suppress all revolutionary movements. Until 
Alexander’s death in 1825 it was a dangerous foe of political 
liberty. Early in 1823 it reéstablished absolute monarchy in 
Spain, and was considering restoring her South American 
colonies, which had taken advantage of Napoleon’s conquests 
in Spain to assert their independence. The United States had 
already recognized their independence and was unalterably 
opposed to the resumption of Spanish control over them. 
England, too, had vast interests at stake, and offered to codp- 
erate with this country in resisting the operations of the Holy 
Alliance in the Western Hemisphere, but President Monroe 
preferred to act independently, and in his annual message of 
December 2, 1823, promulgated the famous Doctrine which 
bears his name. 

The passage of the message in which Monroe boldly. opposed 
the intervention of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of the 
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New World is one of the most celebrated in any American 
state paper. Less familiar is the other passage in which essen- 
tially the same Doctrine is announced in opposition to Russian 
expansion on the Pacific coast. At this time the question re- 
garding the possession of the Oregon country had led to a 
pretty tangle. All rights of France in that region had been 
extinguished by treaty when Louisiana was purchased in 
1803, and all rights of Spain to territory north of California 
had been conveyed to the United States when Florida was 
purchased in 1819. England and the United States long 
before this laid claim to all the territory between California 
and Russian America, each basing its title to ownership 
upon discovery, exploration, and at least technical settlement. 
In 1818 the two countries had by treaty agreed to postpone 
the decision of the dispute as to ownership, merely stipulating 
that for ten years the whole region was to be “free and open 
to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers,” with- 
out prejudice to the claims of either. As soon, however, as 
the terms of the Florida treaty between Spain and the United 
States were known, Russia stepped in with the most extravagant 
claims to territory in the Oregon country. Twenty years be- 
fore Alexander I. had designated the fifty-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude as the southern boundary of Alaska, but officials of the 
Russian-American Fur Company, which had been granted 
powers of government in Russia’s American possessions, soon 
formed the purpose of annexing to Russia the whole Pacific 
Coast, and while John Quincy Adams was still minister to 
Russia Alexander’s chancellor had astonished him with the in- 
formation that the Russian government claimed everything 
down to the Columbia river. That was in 1810. Now, in 
1821, Adams was Secretary of State. When, therefore, the 
Emperor issued a decree claiming everything north of the 51st 
parallel and forbidding the vessels of all nations to approach 
with 100 Italian miles of that part of the Pacific coast, Adams 
was quick to perceive the arrogance of the Russian claim and 
immediately refused to recognize it as valid. The sons of 
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the Founders of the Republic were now assuming control of 
national affairs, and they were a generation of aggressive ex- 
pansionists. The competition between slave states and free 
for additional area, “manifest destiny” pointing westward, 
the almost universal land-hunger, during that era, of the great 
powers, or of powers that aspired to be great, all had some- 
thing to do with the determination of the United States to 
resist the extension of Russian power on the Pacific coast. 
But underlying all other reasons for American opposition to 
Russia’s designs in the far West, and justifying that opposi- 
tion, was the same solicitude for America’s peculiar mission 
and destiny that would brook no interference from the Holy 
Alliance in Spanish American affairs. President Monroe 
was, therefore, only speaking the mind of contemporary Amer- 
ica, when, after discussing in his historic message the conflict- 
ing claims to the Oregon region, he said: “ The American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” This statement and the other, that this country 
would not tolerate European intervention in the affairs of 
any established government on this continent, were both due, 
principally, to Russia’s anti-American policy after the War of 
1812. Together they were a direct defiance of the plans for 
American domination of which Russia was the most vigorous 
champion among the European powers. By the treaty of 
1824, the first treaty ever made between the two countries, 
the southern boundary of Alaska was fixed at 54° 40’ north 
latitude, Russia thereby relinquishing all claim to the Oregon 
region. Moreover, she so far abated her claim to jurisdiction 
over the waters of the Pacific as to recognize the common three- 
mile limit. Thus the first really momentous episode in the 
relations between Russia and America ended in a brilliant 
victory for American diplomacy. 

The sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867 has often 
been ascribed to pure friendship on the part of Russia, and the 
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alacrity with which the transaction was finally consummated 
lends some color to this theory. But there were good busi- 
ness reasons why Russia should give up Alaska. The Rus- 
sian-American Fur Company was so incompetent in the exer- 
cise of the powers of government committed to it, and the 
finances of the company were so badly managed, that Alaska 
had always been a burden upon the imperial treasury, instead 
of a source of profit, with the result that in 1861 the Russian 
government refused to renew the company’s charter. Con- 
stant friction with Canadians and Americans was a warning 
that Alaskan affairs might at any moment trouble Russian 
foreign relations. In the event of war with the United States 
(a remote possibility), or with England (a constant prob- 
ability), the conquest of Alaska by the enemy would be easy 
and certain. It had no population to defend it and was in an 
inaccessible position beyond the reach of support from the 
home government; and, moreover, Russian energy was occu- 
pied with the expansion of the Empire in Asia. The dream 
of a great Russian Empire in America had been dissipated by 
the treaty of 1824, and the distant future held no promise of 
even a profitable Russian colony in case Alaska should be 
retained. Of course conveying the territory to America was 
infinitely preferable to allowing it to come into British pos- 
session. 

Although there was no obvious necessity for the acquisition 
of Alaska, as there had been for the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, Oregon, and California, yet there were both senti- 
ments and interests prompting the United States to make the 
purchase. The Western Union Telegraph Company was con- 
structing a line from America to Europe, via Alaska—an en- 
terprise abandoned after the successful completion of the At- 
lantic Cable. A San Francisco Company had been organ- 
ized to trade in Alaskan furs and ice, and had actually offered 
to lease all Russian America from the Russian government. 
Since 1837 American vessels had been excluded from Alaskan 
ports, and this limitation was so inimical to American com- 
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merce on the Pacific slope that in 1866 the legislature of 
Washington Territory sent a petition to President Johnson 
begging the federal government to procure the removal or re- 
laxing of the severe Russian restrictions. Furthermore, the 
expansionist sentiment that then was contemplating the even- 
tual annexation of Canada realized the advantage to that 
scheme of securing possession of Russian America, though it 
was a “barren, worthless, God-forsaken region, whose only 
products were icebergs and polar bears.” But most decisive 
of all, perhaps, was the fact that Secretary Seward, the last 
of the great expansionists, was determined to establish Amer- 
ican control of the Pacific coast and even to extend American 
ascendency to Asia. It is said that he had in mind to annex 
a part of China at the first favorable opportunity! 

In the winter of 1866, the Russian Ambassador went home 
_ on a visit, the chief purpose of which was to discuss the Alas- 
kan question with his government. He presented to his su- 
periors a confidential report, which has only recently been 
examined for the first time by an American scholar. In this 
report many strong reasons were given to show that it was to 
Russia’s interest to sell Alaska; nothing is said about be- 
friending the United States. On the Ambassador’s return to 
this country in the spring of 1867, the terms of the sale were 
quickly agreed upon. They were cabled to Russia, and the 
Ambassador promptly received final permission to draw up 
the treaty. He called at Secretary Seward’s house the same 
evening to impart this information, and offered to come to the 
State Department the next day to finish the business. ‘“ Why 
wait until tomorrow?” said Mr. Seward. “Let us make the 
treaty tonight.” Officials and clerks were summoned, and at 
four o’clock the next morning the treaty had been engrossed 
and was signed. The ease and celerity with which this treaty 
was negotiated were due partly to the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two countries, and partly to the fact that both 
were anxious to make the bargain. Just what weight should 
be assigned to either circumstance might be now, as it was 
then, variously estimated. 
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Russia AND THE AMERICAN Civit War. 


The “traditional friendship” between Russia and the 
United States was never stronger than during the period of 
the Civil War. This was due, in the first place, to sympathy 
and admiration in this country for the great reforms intro- 
duced by Alexander II. during the earlier part of his reign. 
The liberation of the serfs, the purification of the courts, the 
extension of local self-government, the development of public 
instruction, and the great freedom allowed the press, excited 
the enthusiasm of Americans as it did of liberal Russians. 
The esteem of the American people for the Emperor personally 
was shown in 1866, when Gustavus V. Fox and other distin- 
guished men were sent to Russia to congratulate Alexander 
upon his escape from assassination. The visitors received a 
warm welcome from all classes of the Russian people; and 
when the Grand-Duke Alexis, at the command of the Czar, 
visited this country in 1871, the American people welcomed 
him with equal cordiality. 

The friendliness between the countries in Civil War days 
was due, in the second place, to certain services that official 
Russia rendered, or was supposed to have rendered, to the 
federal government during that trying time, when few Euro- 
pean powers showed good will towards the North. For in- 
stance, when Secretary Seward, immediately after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s first inauguration, expressed the hope that foreign gov- 
ernments would not “intervene in any unfriendly way in the 
domestic concerns of this country,” some returned a non-com- 
mittal reply, but Russia gave the most emphatic assurance 
that she would not meddle. This has sometimes been ex- 
plained as due to an interest in the abolition of slavery, an 
interest presumably felt by Russians because of their libera- 
tion of the serfs; but the reason given in the diplomatic note 
was, “unrelenting opposition to all revolutionary movements.” 
Again, when Napoleon III, already embarked upon an im- 
perialistic policy in Mexico that was a menace to the position 
of the United States on this continent, endeavored to form a 
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coalition of European powers with a view to intervention be- 
tween the North and the South, Russia would have nothing 
whatever to do with the scheme, protesting her friendship for 
this country. Of course in her reply she neglected to state the 
important fact that she was then extremely unfriendly to 
France, having not long before this fought against her in the 
Crimean War and expecting another conflict at no distant day. 

Only one other episode of this period remains to be dis- 
cussed, but one that had tremendous influence in confirming 
both peoples in their belief in the fast friendship of Russia 
and the United States for each other. In September, 1863, 
a small Russian squadron appeared in the harbor of New 
York, where it remained until the next spring. In October 
the Russian North Pacific squadron, consisting of six small 
vessels, anchored in San Francisco Bay, and spent the winter 
there. In both the East and the West the visitors were re- 
ceived with the greatest hospitality. The Secretary of the 
Navy placed the resources of the Brooklyn Navy Yard at the 
disposal of the Russian admiral who commanded the vessels 
riding in New York harbor. Committees from eastern centers 
came to pay their respects, and Russian officers visited many 
cities, and were shown every courtesy that enthusiasm could 
suggest. ‘There were balls and banquets, and much toasting 
of the President of the United States, the emancipator of the 
slaves, and of the Emperor of Russia, the emancipator of the 
serfs. On the eve of their departure the officers stationed at 
New York gave a brilliant reception in Washington to their 
official and personal American friends. Similar amenities 
characterized the visit of the Pacific squadron to San Fran- 
cisco. During its stay there, an attack upon the city by two 
Confederate cruisers was expected, and the Russian admiral 
issued orders to his fleet to fire upon these vessels if they en- 
tered the port and refused to withdraw. On learning of this 
the Russian Ambassador at Washington warned the admiral 
against bringing on a situation that Russia was “trying to 
keep out of,” and the Government at St. Petersburg emphatic- 
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ally disapproved of his conduct and instructed him to observe 
the strictest neutrality. But Americans, both east and west, 
jumped to the conclusion that the Russian fleets had come 
to American waters to help the North against the South, if 
necessary; and to help the United States against European 
powers, if the occasion should arise. The latter conclusion was 
generally accepted for a generation, and is indeed still accepted 
by many. In support of it the story has been widely circu- 
lated that the Russian admirals had sealed orders to fight on the 
side of the United States, the moment any Great Power of 
Europe recognized the Confederacy. 

In the absence of specific evidence to disprove the story of 
the “sealed orders,” the belief persisted for decades that Russia 
had in 1868 a secret agreement with the United States to be 
come an active ally of this country in certain contingencies. 
Now and then the antecedent improbability of such a com- 
pact has been explained by some well-informed student. The 
help of Russia was not needed to defeat the South; the fall 
of Vicksburg and the battle of Gettysburg had already decided 
the fate of the Confederacy. Also, the danger of foreign in- 
tervention was past. Any effort of the French Emperor to 
form a coalition against the United States had now less pros- 
pect of success than at the time of his previous failures. The 
sentiment of the English people had veered unmistakably to 
the side of the North, and their government had ceased to per- 
mit Confederate cruisers to be fitted out in English ports. 
Moreover, the Russian fleets were too insignificant to have 
been of much help against the navies of other European 
powers. At the time the Russian squadron lay in New York 
harbor, France and England together had enough war vessels 
there to sink or capture the Russian ships, if they did not slip 
away. 

Any possible doubt in regard to the whole episode has, 
however, been set at rest by an American scholar,’ who only 
three years ago was permitted to read all the Russian state 
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documents and orders relating to the movements of the Rus- 
sian fleets in 1863. Every important detail is now known, 
and the true story is, briefly, this. 

For several years Poland had been in insurrection, and the 
Russian government had finally adopted ruthless measures of 
repression. France, England, and Austria, maintaining that 
the Congress of Vienna (1814) had made the Polish ques- 
tion an international one, remonstrated with Russia and 
threatened to intervene. Russia, backed by Prussia, insisted 
that the question was a purely domestic one, and resented any 
interference from the outside. The situation was very simi- 
lar to one that existed in Europe in July, 1914; and a general 
European war seemed imminent. Now, if Russia’s weak 
fleet remained at home, it was certain to be bottled up in some 
Baltic port or to be annihilated by the combined navies of 
France and England. On the other hand, the example of the 
Confederate cruisers had shown that a few Russian raiders 
could do immense harm to enemy commerce. If they were 
eventually destroyed, Russia’s plight would not be worse than 
if they had remained at home. 

It was essential that the war vessels should have certain 
access to the Atlantic, and that they should be within striking 
distance of English and French trade routes. New York was 
the station that best fulfilled all the requirements. Minute 
instructions were issued prescribing the route and conduct of 
the ships until they reached New York. Just before sailing 
the admiral explained in detail to his officers to what waters 
each vessel was to proceed as soon as a state of war was de- 
clared; one was to operate on the route from Liverpool to 
South America, one was to cruise south of the equator, one in 
a belt five degrees wide immediately north of the equator, ete. 
The Russian admiral in the Pacific was given more discre- 
tion, and himself selected San Francisco, because he was well 
acquainted there and because for his purpose it was the most 


advantageous station on the western coast of America. In 
none of these arrangements is there disclosed any purpose to 
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aid the United States, though the presence of Russian ships 
in two of our principal seaports undoubtedly exerted a good 
moral affect, favorable to the North and depressing to the 
South, and gave foreign powers the impression that Russia 
and America might easily be drawn into an alliance. This 
possibility probably had great influence in preventing a Euro- 
pean war at that time, as France and England had good 
reason to fear the damage that the United States and Russia 
together could have inflicted upon theircommerce. At any rate 
Russia has always felt that in receiving her fleets this country 
befriended her, rather than that she befriended us; and there 
is undoubtedly more truth in the Russian view of the case than 
in the popular American view. At the present time Ameri- 
cans are not likely to feel much pride in the fact that this 
country was largely instrumental in saving the Russian 
autocracy from punishment for its brutal oppression of the 
Poles. 


For a generation after the Civil War nothing occurred to 
disturb the hereditary good feeling between the two countries, 
and nothing of sufficient importance to require discussion here. 
In the long period we have reviewed there was no really 
serious conflict of vital interests between Russia and the United 
States, and in the few instances in which their interests seemed 
to conflict, Russia withdrew her opposition so quickly and so 
gracefully that her conduct had all the appearance of disin- 
terested friendship, and resentment in the United States soon 
subsided under the influence of the satisfaction inspired by the 
attainment of the national purpose. In short, the friendship 
between the two powers was never subject to any very severe 
test. It was, in fact, only the sort of half-friendship that 
officialdom and the diplomacy of that era were capable of feel- 
ing, and its inherent character had never been a subject of 
popular reflection. The two peoples were not intimately ac- 
quainted with each other and were not much concerned with 
things beneath the surface of international relations. Both 
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were occupied with questions of material development, and each 
had its own great internal problems to solve, its own unifica- 
tion and consolidation to achieve. It is small wonder, then, 
that the domestic policy of the government in either country 
failed to influence greatly the sentiment of the people in the 
other; and that the frequent lukewarmness, and even animos- 
ity, of the great European powers towards both Russia and 
the United States should cause these two to consider that it 
was to their joint interest to maintain an attitude of mutual 
benevolence. The positive results of this have been inconsid- 
erable, because circumstances have afforded no opportunity 
for the operation of either practical friendship or practical 
antagonism on a scale of any great magnitude. The indirect 
results have been many and considerable, as we have seen. 
Through many administrations the strongest external influence 
in keeping alive ill feeling and distrust between England and 
the United States was adroit Russian diplomacy. The legend 
of Russia’s “traditional friendship” for this country often 
served to smother rising amicable feeling between the two 
great powers that have most in common. 


A New Puase or Rvussran-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century nearly all the 
foreign relations of the United States underwent a quick and 
tremendous change as the result of the Spanish war, and some 
long-standing illusions and assumptions were dissipated. The 
most momentous change in sentiment was the sudden disap- 
pearance of the feeling that England was the “hereditary foe” 
of this country. Germany’s conduct excited distrust, and 
Russia was suspected of a willingness to join her in forming a 
combination of European powers to restrain American com- 
mercial or political expansion. ‘This, together with certain 
earlier and later things, gradually produced a considerable 
change in American sentiment about Russia. 

In the first place, the writings of Mr. Geo. Kennan on the 
Siberian exile system, the tales of persecution carried hither 
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by hordes of Jewish refugees, and the bitter arraignment of 
the Russian despotism by expatriated revolutionists, caused 
the people of this country for the first time to realize fully 
and vividly the iniquity of the Russian government at home. 
This impression was deepened by the reports, all too frequent, 
of atrocities perpetrated in different places in conformity with 
the imperial policy of maintaining the three great principles 
of “nationality, orthodoxy, and autocracy.” In particular 
the famous and infamous Kishinev massacre aroused such 
horror and indignation that the government at Washington 
took the unprecedented step of meddling in Russian domestic 
affairs by inquiring whether a petition from American Jews 
would be received by the Czar’s government. Of course a 
prompt refusal was returned, and the Russian press for a 
time teemed with furious essays upon the ingratitude of the 
American republic. But abhorrence of Russia’s savage home 
government only increased American interest in the political 
condition of the Russian people. Friendship for official Rus- 
sia began to change into sympathy for the great mass of Rus- 
sians—into something that deserves the name of friendship. 
This change was doubtless assisted by the increasing circula- 
tion in this country of a powerful modern Russian literature 
that revealed the true heart of Russia to America, and evoked 
a ready response from a people that cherished similar ideals 
of individual well-being and human brotherhood. 

In the second place, during this same period Americans 
were offended by Russia’s unfairness and dishonesty in the 
Far East, where American commerce had grown to large pro- 
portions. At the conclusion of the Chino-Japanese war Russia 
was apparently meditating the annexation of Manchuria and 
Korea, as was shown by the fact that, with the backing of 
Germany and France, she prevented Japan from securing 4 
foothold on the continent when the treaty of peace was made. 
A little later, when America was involved in war with Spain, 
Germany and Russia seized the opportunity to attempt the 
partition of China. England and France followed suit. The 
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exactions of these Powers, covering the most important parts 
of the Chinese Empire, were pushed with utter disregard for 
the treaty rights of the United States. The immediate reply 
of this country was the capture of Manila; the more tardy 
reply of China was the Boxer Rebellion. But the attempt 
to eliminate the United States from the Eastern question led 
to an opposite result. As soon as peace was made with Spain, 
Secretary Hay, by one of the most brilliant strokes in the his- 
tory of diplomacy, procured the formal adherence of the 
Powers to the principle of the “open door” in China. Both 
England and Japan entered into this international agreement 
with the utmost willingness, while Russia gave a grudging 
assent. In violation of her pledges she continued to occupy 
Manchuria with troops, and this indieition of an aggressive 
purpose led to the treaty of alliance between England and 
Japan. Secretary Hay pressed Russia to recognize the rights 
of the United States in Manchuria, but was put off with prom- 
ises, only to find, and to be able to demonstrate, that Russia 
was resorting to the grossest deception and secretly trying to 
extort concessions from China. When Russia’s policy finally 
caused Japan to declare war upon her, the sympathies of the 
American people were overwhelmingly on the side of the 
Island Empire. The Russian government was surprised, and 
the Russian people were angry, at the conduct of their “tra- 
ditional friend,” though a better feeling prevailed after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s usefulness in restoring peace with Japan. 

In the third place, American resentment against Russia was 
aroused in these years by the indignities heaped upon Ameri- 
ean citizens of the Jewish faith who, for one reason or an- 
other, visited or sought to reside in Russia. An intermittent 
controversy had been going on for years over this question, 
the United States protesting that Russia was violating the 
treaty of 1832, and Russia replying that no treaty suspended 
the operation of her own domestic laws and police regulations. 
As the Jews here increased in numbers and influence, indig- 
nation also increased at the failure of the American govern- 

25 
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ment to vindicate the rights of its citizens abroad, and at the 
refusal of the Russian government to abandon its intolerable 
policy. Finally, when the matter had at last reached the 
floor of Congress, President Taft, after due notice, on Janv- 
ary 1, 1913, abrogated the treaty of 1832. Subsequent ef- 
forts of our Department of State to negotiate a new treaty 
have failed to succeed, owing to Russia’s obstinate unwilling. 
ness to relax her savage persecution of the Jews. 

The knowledge and experience of Russia gained in these ways 
by Americans in the years following the Spanish-American 
war dispelled, in great measure, the illusion that there could 
be any real codperation between reactionary Russia and lib- 
eral America in the solution of great world problems; and 
also permanently shattered any lurking hope that some benevo- 
lent autocrat of all the Russias would in time, by some great 
self-denying ordinance, provide a radical cure for the political 
ills of his empire. The initiative of Nicholas II. in calling 
the first Peace Conference at the Hague excited temporary en- 
thusiasm, but could not restore the old-time naive confidence 
of the American people in a Russian Emperor as the friend 
of human progress. The events leading up to the Russian 
revolution of 1905, and the attitude of the Imperial govern- 
ment towards the first Dumas, were regarded as indisputable 
evidence that any concession of popular rights by the autocracy 
would be purely involuntary. Having all the administrative 
machinery in its control, and always able to interpose an im- 
perial ukase, the government could, and did, defeat all efforts 
at thoroughgoing reforms. The methods employed were 80 
transparent, and the results so obvious, that liberal opinion 
everywhere perceived that the essential character of the autoc- 
racy was unalterable, and that the destruction of Czarism was 
indispensable to full political liberty in Russia. So firm was 
this conviction when the present war began, that Russia’s posi- 
tion on the side of the Allies for a time obscured the judg- 
ment of many regarding the paramount issue in the great 
conflict. Concessions of the government to Jews and Poles, 
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and promises of future reforms, could not materially alter this 
conviction, but were rather received with derision. The fact 
that local units voluntarily assumed, and efficiently performed, 
many war tasks that official incompetence proved unequal to 
accomplish, confirmed the growing impression that the Rus- 
sian people were able, or would soon be able, to take charge 
of their own affairs. 

Quite naturally, therefore, Americans hailed with satisfac- 
tion and joy the abdication of Nicholas II., on March 15, 1917. 
The declaration of Grand Duke Michael and the manifesto of 
the Executive Committee of the Duma quickly made plain to 
the world that the Russian people would attempt at once the 
stupendous task of creating institutions of national self-gov- 
ernment. In spite of the vast confusion and bewilderment, 
the constructive ability of liberal leaders at first seemed’ equal 
to the task, and the basic qualities of the Russian character— 
self-control, constancy of purpose, sense of justice, idealism— 
seemed to provide a sure foundation for freedom. How these 
hopes of a democratic triumph in Russia have been disap- 
pointed by the erratic course of an extreme socialism, that 
renounces a legitimate nationalism in favor of a tyrannous in- 
ternationalism of the proletariat, as well as by the craft and 
armed aggression of deadly German imperialism, is familiar 
to all. 

What the immediate future has in store for Russia no man 
can tell. Just what the reorganized Russia of the more dis- 
tant future will be, no one knows. But, as far as the relations 
of America to New Russia are concerned, at least two things 
are certain to the minds of those who have an unshaken faith 
that the spirit of true democracy is mighty and will prevail. 

First: Americans will never néed to blush with shame for 
the friendship and sympathy which their country has shown 
to Revolutionary Russia in the year just ended. They will 
continue to rejoice that the United States was the first power 
to recognize the Provisional Government; that, in less than 
ninety days after the abdication of the Czar, the Root mission 
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was proclaiming from Petrograd to Vladivostok a message 
from the American people of faith in democracy; that the 
President of the United States, great enough to discern the 
virtue in the misguided democratic forces of Russia, omitted 
no effort to rescue those forces from the domination of foes 
within and enemies without; that, in addition to this moral 
support, America was ready to render all the material aid in 
her power. 

Second: In the family of nations free Russia of the future 
will have no better friend than free America. An irrevocable 
pledge of this was given when the United States entered the 
Great War a year ago. That was the fourth historic asser- 
tion by the American Democracy of its claim to a distinct 
mission in the world. The first was when, by the voice of 
Washington, it announced that it would not jeopardize its 
prospects by entering into entangling alliances with old-world 
powers; the second was when, by the voice of Monroe, it 
proclaimed that it would not permit foreign governments 
to endanger its success by intruding upon American soil; the 
third was when, by the voice of Lincoln, it dedicated itself 
anew to the preservation on this continent of government by 
the people; the fourth was when, by the voice of Woodrow 
Wilson, it declared its willingness to enter into a partnership 
of all the democratic nations of the earth, and proved its 
sincerity by accepting the appeal to arms. That America’s 
pledge to Russia will be sacredly kept, to the welfare of both 
and to the good of the world, can not be doubted by one who 
has faith in the strength and steadfastness of Russian aspira- 
tions for freedom, and faith in the efficacy of American ideal- 
ism to maintain the free spirit of the American Democracy, 
so that, true to the loftiest standards of compassion, morality, 
and justice, it will, as a world power, do its duty beyond 
measure. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 
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VIII. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


H. M. J. KLEIN. 


The Constitution of the United States is one of the vital 
and vitalizing forces of the modern world. Its roots go down 
deep into American experience. Its sources go back far into 
the very springs of American life. It is not, as Mr. Glad- 
stone once thought, a document “struck off at one time by 
the mind and purpose of man.” It is the outcome of prin- 
ciples that have been developed by generations of liberty-loving 
ancestors. To what extent the sources of this pattern of 
modern free governments came from England and to what 
extent Holland was responsible for its general principles is 
still a debatable question. 

Some time toward the close of the nineteenth century there 
appeared two remarkably interesting volumes, entitled “The 
Puritan in England, Holland and America,” in which the 
author, Douglas Campbell, contended in a brilliant manner, 
with a vast array of facts, that the principles of the American 
Constitution were not primarily native, neither had they come 
from England, but were to be traced to Holland. He enumer- 
ated a score of features in the Constitution which he claimed 
were copied from the institutions of the Dutch Republic. He 
argued that the Pilgrim Fathers, during their twelve years’ 
stay at Leyden, had acquired a knowledge of the institutions 
of Holland which they subsequently transferred to American 
soil, He mentioned the fact that William Penn’s mother was 
an excellent Dutch woman of Rotterdam and that William 
Penn himself had traveled extensively in Holland. 

So had Thomas Hooker lived for a time in Holland before 
his settlement in Connecticut. Now, Connecticut drew up the 
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first American written Constitution. According to Campbell 
the idea of reducing principles of government to writing was 
taken from Holland. The Netherland Republic had existed 
for half a century before the Connecticut Constitution, under 
the Union of Utrecht which was a written Constitution. As 
Connecticut’s instrument of government was copied from Hol- 
land, so the Constitutions of the States after the revolution were 
copied from Connecticut, and the Federal Constitution follow- 
ing the written forms of the States was necessarily of Dutch 
origin. Such is Mr. Campbell’s argument. Ingenious as it 
is, we believe that he greatly exaggerates his case and under- 
estimates the moulding influence of English institutions, on 
the formation of American government. 

On the other hand, the view of Sir Henry Maine expressed 
in the words “ The Constitution of the United States is simply 
a modified version of the British Constitution” is by no means 
adequate. His attempt to show the close resemblance of the 
President of the United States to the King of Great Britain 
only serves to show how far Sir Henry Maine failed to appre- 
ciate the characteristic features of American Constitutional 
Government. He was right, however, in his insistence on the 
potency of English life and English institutions on American 
political development. The early colonists brought to America 
memories of English political institutions and to a great 
extent the English law itself. For more than a century they 
remained in political union with England as members of one 
empire, and possessed a certain stock of political ideas in 
common with the mother country. 

Another view of the source of the Constitution which seems 
to me to be closer to the facts than either of the foregoing is 
found in the statement that the Constitution of the United 
States is not entirely Dutch nor is it exclusively English, nor 
is it merely a combination of the two, but it is rather both plus 
native American experience. ‘The Colonies may have been 
Dutch or English. But from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, state governments had been organized on a different basis 
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from the colonial governments. Albert Bushnell Hart shows 
very clearly that while the general outline of the American 
Constitution may appear to be English, it was really Colonial. 
He shows that the President’s powers of military command, of 
appointment and of veto were similar to those of the Colonial 
Governor; that the National Courts were created on the model 
of Colonial Courts; that a Legislature of two houses was ac- 
cepted because such legislatures had been common in colonial 
times. It is very evident that the chief source of the details 
of the United States Constitution was American experience 
under State Constitutions. “The Constitution,” suggests 
Hart, “represents the accumulated experience of the time; its 
success is due to the wisdom of the members of the Convention 
in selecting out of the mass of Colonial and State institutions 
those which were enduring.” 

This raises another question, namely, “To what extent were 
the members of that memorable Constitutional Convention of 
1787 responsible for the document? As unexpected as was 
Campbell’s suggestion of a Dutch origin in 1893 was the con- 
tention of Mr. Hannis Taylor in 1907 that the real architect 
of the United States Constitution was Pelatiah Webster, a 
pamphleter of the Revolutonary period. Mr. Taylor makes 
out a rather strong case. He shows that Pelatiah Webster, a 
graduate of Yale, who settled in Philadelphia, was a leading 
authority upon the finances of the Revolutionary Period, a 
sort of American Adam Smith of that epoch. As a practical 
man of affairs who viewed with alarm the debts created by 
the Revolutionary War, and the inadequacy of the government 
.of the American Confederation to collect money for the pay- 
ment of these debts this economist and financier, as early as 
1781, when no one else had dreamed of anything beyond the 
Amendments of the Articles of Confederation, pfoposed, as 
Madison tells us in his record of events, the entire abolition of 
the then existing Constitution and the calling of a Continental 
Convention. In 1783, Pelatiah Webster published in Phila- 
delphia, within four squares of Independence Hall, a pamph- 
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let of 47 pages outlining a federal government that had the 
power to levy federal taxes. Now Taylor claims that the 
three prearranged plans, skillfully drafted by Madison, Pinck- 
ney, and Hamilton, months before the Convention met, were 
identical in every vital particular because each embodied in its 
own way every element of the great invention of Webster's, 
which consisted of a proposal, First, of a Federal Government, 
armed for the first time in the world’s history with the inde- 
pendent power of taxation; second, of a Federal Government, 
divided for the first time in the world’s history into three de- 
partments, legislative, executive, and judicial; third, of a 
Federal Legislature, divided for the first time in the world’s 
history into two chambers; fourth, of a supreme Federal Ju- 
diciary, formed for the first time in the world’s history to put 
the stamp of nullity upon a national law; fifth, of a Federal 
Government, operating for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, not on states as corporate bodies but directly on in- 
dividuals. 

Taylor claims that when Webster’s pamphlet was published 
and Continental Congress was in session at Philadelphia, the 
three youthful statesmen, Madison, Hamilton and Pinckney, 
read the pamphlet and from it as a basis formed in the next 
four eventful years the plans which they presented to the 
Federal Convention in 1787. On the strength of this conten- 
tion a bill was introduced in Congress in 1911, providing for 
the erection of a monument to Webster’s memory at the 
national capital. My own opinion is that Taylor has exag- 
gerated the importance of his own discovery and exaggerated 
the services of his hero when he calls Pelatiah Webster the 
architect of our Federal Constitution. 

It was indeed a remarkable body of men that gathered in 
Philadelphia to frame the Constitution of the United States. 
These men who came together primarily for the purpose of 
reforming the system of government represented the chief 
ability intellectual and moral of the country. They exhibited 
a wisdom and a courage and a capacity hardly if ever sur- 
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passed by a similar body of law-givers. They represented 
youth and energy, abounding hope and high ability. In that 
group there were men whose fame belongs to the history of the 
world. There was Washington, concerning whom a promi- 
nent English historian has said that “no nobler figure ever 
stood in the forefront of a nation’s life.” ‘There was Frank- 
lin, one of the most brilliant intellects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was Hamilton, then only thirty years of age, and 
yet a man of great constructive power in political affairs. 
There was Madison, wise astute lawmaker who was destined 
tc be, under the government which he helped to make, Secre- 
tary of State and President. There was James Wilson, who 
as respects acuteness of mind or penetration and sagacity had 
few equals in the Convention. There was Roger Sherman, 
able and experienced. In fact there was hardly one among 
these fifty-five men who had not sat in some famous assembly, 
or signed some famous document, or had filled some high 
place, or had made himself conspicuous for learning or for 
some signal service in the cause of liberty. Some had been 
members of the Stamp Act Congress; some had signed the 
Declaration of Rights of 1774; the names of others appeared 
et the foot of the Declaration of Independence, and at the foot 
of the Articles of Confederation. Two had been presidents 
of Congress. Seven had been governors of States. Twenty- 
eight had been members of Congress. 

These men combined the enthusiasm of youth with the 
wisdom of age. Franklin was 81, Mercer of Virginia was 28, 
Washington was 55, Roger Sherman was 66, Edmund Ran- 
dolph was 34, Pinckney of South Carolina was only 29, 
Hamilton 30, Madison 36, Gouverneur Morris 35. Naturally 
these men differed widely in their views. 

So great were the difficulties of travel in those days, so tardy 
were some of the delegates in setting out for Philadelphia 
that it was impossible to get a quorum on the day set for the 
opening of the Convention, May 14. It was not until the 
25th of May that seven States were present in the State-house 
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and the Convention was called to order with Washington in 
the chair. On the twenty-eighth, when the Committee on 
Rules reported, nine States answered to their names. The 
debates extended over four months’ time. The proceedings 
were shrouded in a secrecy as profound as that which incloses 
a Masonic Lodge. At the close of the Convention the records 
were sealed and committed to Washington with the injunc- 
tion “that he retain the Journal and other papers subject to 
the order of Congress, if ever formed, under the Constitution.” 
Not till 1818 did Congress partially break the seal of that 
secrecy directing the publication of the Journal and all Acts 
and Proceedings of the Convention. Through that disclosure 
however we got only a fragment of our knowledge, for the 
so-called journal had been made up by an official secretary who 
kept what, according to Adams, “were no better than the 
daily minutes from which the regular Journal ought to have 
been but never was made out.” The real record of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, prepared by the semi-official reporter, 
James Madison, and now embodied in the three volumes of 
his priceless papers was not published until 1841. In this 
way fifty-four years passed by after the adjournment of the 
Convention before the full report of its secret proceedings 
was given to the world. For our knowledge then of what they 
did in the Convention we are indebted to the journals of the 
Convention, to the notes taken down by Yates and Madison 
and to the “ Genuine Information” of Luther Martin. 

From these sources it appears that the serious work of the 
Convention was opened by Randolph on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth of May, when in a speech of great force he 
summed up the weak points of the Articles of Confederation 
and urged all present to join in setting up a strong national 
government. As a plan of such a government he read fifteen 
resolutions which came in course of time to be known as the 
Virginia plan. Then he moved a Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union and to the Committee the Virginia 
plan was sent. Immediately after this was done Charles 
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Pinckney, of South Carolina, presented a second plan of gov- 
ernment which also went'to the Committee and, as frequently 
happens, was never heard of again. The Virginia plan how- 
ever came up formally and during the next two weeks was 
carefully debated. Some resolutions were amended, some were 
dropped and others were put in their stead. It was pretty 
generally agreed that there should be an executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial branch of government; that the legislature 
should consist of two houses and that the members of one 
should be elected by the people. After a discussion of three 
days in which there were as many different opinions as there 
were States on the floor, it was determined that the executive 
should be chosen as the National Legislature decided, should 
hold office seven years and should not be reélected. This de- 
cision was reached on the fourth of June. Up to this time 
the debates had been most amicable. Before the end of the 
week the delegates began to be divided into sections. There 
were different lines of cleavage. Some wanted the kind of 
government not much unlike the one they were trying to better, 
others did not want a confederacy at all. Some wanted a 
strong centralized government set up, others insisted that state 
sovereignty should be carefully maintained. There were 
southern States against northern States; commercial States 
against agricultural States; and what was still more serious 
there were the great States against the small. Out of all these 
party divisions there came in time the three great compromises 
of the Constitution. 

The first compromise which resulted in giving representa- 
tion to States was the outcome of the fear which the little 
States had of the great. The second compromise giving repre- 
sentation to slaves was the outcome of the suspicion felt by the 
slave States toward the free. The third compromise on the 
slave trade and commerce was the result of the jealousy be- 
tween the commercial States and the agricultural States. 

The Virginia plan favored the large States. It provided 
for a Congress of two branches, the lower elected by the people 
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on the basis of population or land values and the upper elected 
by the lower branch. The significance of this is evident if we 
bear in mind that by the first census in 1790, Virginia had a 
population of 747,000; Massachusetts had 475,000; Penn- 
sylvania had 434,000; North Carolina had 393,000, New 
York had 340,000. The combined population of Rhode 
Island, Delaware, New Jersey and New Hampshire was only 
453,000. The combined population of the five largest States 
was 2,390,000, and that of the other eight States was 1,- 
330,000. If land values were taken for the basis of repre- 
sentation the distribution of power would be nearly the same 
as if population were taken. The great States were for a 
strong national government on the Virginia plan; the small 
States were for the old Confedration mended and improved. 
When, on the ninth of June, the second resolution of the 
Virginia plan, that suffrage in the National Legislature ought 
to be in proportion to wealth or free inhabitants was taken 
up, on motion of Patterson of New Jersey the small States 
made their first stand. Patterson contended that the Con- 
vention had no power to make a national government. Since 
they had assembled to amend the Articles of Confederation 
these Articles were the only basis for all proceeding. These 
Articles at least acknowledge the sovereignity of the States, 
treated them all alike and gave to each the same vote and the 
same weight when assembled in Congress. The smaller States 
maintained that representation in proportion to numbers or 
wealth was as unjust as giving a rich man more votes at a poll 
than a poor man. 

The great States looked at things from a different stand- 
point. They admitted that each State was sovereign and yet 
denied that a State could keep this sovereignty when it became 
a member of a federal government. They saw clearly enough 
that the idea of government implies sovereignty and when 
the parties to a Federal Union are themselves sovereigns, the 
two authorities necessarily conflict. The new idea insisted 
upon by the large States was that the future union must be 
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not a mere federal league between States but a union between 
the people of the several States. The people not the States 
were to be represented. Equal numbers of people ought there- 
fore to have an equal number of representatives. 

The Virginia plan had the solid support of the large States 
except New York, which under the influence of Governor 
George Clinton held out for special terms. The large States 
were not in a mood to compromise. If the small States will 
not federate on the proposed plan, said James Wilson, let them 
know that the large States will federate on no other. But the 
leader of the small States, Patterson of New Jersey, was as 
determined as James Wilson himself. Patterson therefore 
offered the ultimatum of the small States. He granted many 
of the points in the Virginia plan but demanded equal repre- 
sentation of the States in Congress. Around the question, 
Should a nation be founded on a popular or on a State basis 
an acrimonious discussion raged and after five days the vote 
was taken. The large States won on the first count, in the 
Committee. 

The small States however were not discouraged. Led by 
Connecticut they made a stout fight for an equal vote in the 
Senate. Again they were defeated and population was made 
the basis of representation. The Committee went on with the 
consideration of the remaining resolutions of the Virginia 
plan. By the middle of June they had all been passed, the 
Committee had reported them to the House and the House was 
about to name a day for considering the Report, when Patter- 
son arose and asked permission to bring im a totally different 
plan. Then it was that he laid before the convention the New 
Jersey plan, which was in fact the work of the small State 
party. It proposed a revision of the Confederation, provided 
for a plural executive, gave Congress a right to levy duties, 
and collect taxes; it was in fact largely an amendment of the 
Articles of Confederation. It was now the turn of the great 
States to make an attack. Patterson made the leading speech 
in favor of his propositions. Then Wilson drew a long com- 
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parison between the two plans. Up to this time Hamilton 
had been silent, probably because he had been outvoted by his 
colleagues from New York. He liked neither of the plans but 
read to the committee his own thoughts on the best forms of 
republican government. Hamilton’s scheme was not seriously 
considered, but the debate continued on the Virginia and New 
Jersey plans. 

Between the two contending parties a party of compromisers 
made up chiefly of Connecticut men soon appeared. Both the 
state rights party and the Virginia party went too far, they 
said. Several times in the debates small state delegates had 
suggested that at least one house should be based on equal 
representation of states. At this critical point the idea re- 
curred to the small-state men—Ellsworth of Connecticut pled 
for it most eloquently as a guarantee to the small States— 
that they should not be swamped by the influence of their 
large neighbors. His appeal reached one man, Baldwin of 
Georgia, Connecticut born and a Yale graduate. When the 
vote was taken he was for the compromise and divided his 
delegation, thus leaving the large States with only five votes. 
At the same time Luther Martin’s colleague was absent and 
he cast Maryland’s vote for the resolution. The vote in the 
Convention was therefore five to five and the power of the 
large States was checked. A committee of one from each 
State was appointed to arrive at a compromise. Franklin 
was a member and suggested the report that the lower house 
be based on representation and that the States have equal voice 
in the upper house. ‘After eleven days of bitter debate the 
report was carried, North Carolina voting for the compromise. 
This compromise had vast influence on the future. It divided 
the law-making body into two dissimilar sources of authority. 
If the large States, four of whom were Southern, had won in 
1787 slavery would not have found refuge in the Senate fifty 
years later. 

Thus the first compromise ended. As one reads the debates 
of the first compromise he becomes convinced that each party 
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argued with the energy of firm conviction. These men were 
capable of the highest of the moral virtues, their magnanimity 
was as great as their intellectual acuteness and strength. The 
Constitution of the United States is the result of their mutual 
concessions to each other for the sake of that Union which all 
knew to be their only hope of strength and safety. 

Congress was given power to lay direct taxes to be appor- 
tioned according to population and representation was to be 
based on population. Instantly the old division of great 
States and little States disappeared and the Convention was 
parted on the new basis of North and South. On the one 
hand were Delaware, South Carolina and Georgia, demanding 
that slaves should have an equal representation with whites. 
On the other hand were Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, demanding that slaves should not be represented at all. 
Between the two was a third party holding a variety of views. 
Gouverneur Morris moved that taxation should be in propor- 
tion to representation. Upon this a Southern member cried 
out that an attempt was being made to deprive the South of 
all representation of her blacks and warned the Convention that 
North Carolina would never federate unless she had at least 
a three fifths representation of her slaves. It was finally 
found necessary to treat the slaves as inhabitants and not as 
chattel or property; and it was decided to adopt as the most 
equitable ratio the whole number of free inhabitants and three 
fifths of all other persons except Indians not paying taxes. In 
regard to this second compromise a rather interesting point of 
view was taken a few years ago by Professor Ferrand of Le- 
land Stanford in a paper read before the American Historical 
Association, in which he contended that the so-called three 
fifths compromise was practically a myth. He maintained 
that the fact that five slaves should count as three freemen had 
been incorporated in the revenue amendment of 1783 and had 
been accepted by eleven States before the Federal Convention 
ever met. When the Randolph resolutions were being con- 
sidered he says this same rule taken from the proposed amend- 
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ment to the Articles of Confederation was adopted by a vote 
of nine to two. It was also embodied in the New Jersey plan. 
To regard it as a compromise, says Ferrand, is a misinterpre- 
tation. This rule was adopted at the time, said Rufus King, 
in the Massachusetts State Convention “because it was the 
language of all America.” 

The third compromise was the outcome of the conflicting 
agricultural and commercial interests of the States north and 
south of the Potomac. The southern States hesitated when 
it was proposed to give Congress control over commerce, be- 
cause they feared that the North might combine to make dis- 
crimination against the non-commercial section. At the same 
time the regulation of the slave trade came up. Virginia and 
Maryland had as many slaves as they could use and joined 
with the North in a desire to forbid the foreign slave trade at 
once. This alarmed South Carolina and Georgia, where 
slaves were more profitable. Again the spirit of compromise 
prevailed. Congress was given control of navigation which 
satisfied the North and it was agreed that the foreign slave 
trade should not be prohibited before 1808. Here again Fer 
rand warns us not to be too hasty in reading questions of 
1850 into the year 1787. He says the slavery question was 
not the important question in 1787. It was by no means the 
moral question that it was in 1850. The South demanded 
concessions, but the North was ready to make them, especially 
if it could obtain some concessions in return. 

Other questions of great importance before the Conven- 
tion were the executive, the judiciary, the Western States, the 
control of militia and a dozen other subjects. 

The general principles by which the powers of the National 
Legislature were to be regulated were declared with a great 
deal of unanimity. That it ought to be invested with all the 
legislative powers belonging to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was conceded by all. There was practically a unanimou3 
declaration too that the legislative power ought to embrace all 
cases in which the State Legislatures were incompetent to act. 
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The Convention also went much farther and declared that 
there ought also to be a power to negative all laws passed by 
the several States contravening in the opinion of the National 
Legislature the Articles of Union or any treaties made under 
the authority of the Union. The crude idea of making a 
negative on state legislation a legislative power of the national 
government shows that the discovery had not yet been made 
of exercising such a control through the judicial department. 
The construction of a national executive was attended with 
a great diversity of opinion. Whether the executive should 
consist of one or of three persons, whether the election should 
be given to the people or to the national legislature, whether a 
negative upon the acts of the legislature should be attached 
to the office—these were questions, the decision of some of 
which proved at this time not final. After considerable de- 
bate it was determined that a single executive should be 
elected by the national legislature for a term of seven years, 
and that he should be ineligible to a second term. A proposi- 
tion that the executive should be chosen by electors who should 
be chosen directly by the people met with no favor at first. 
As the conception of the new government developed, however, 
the conviction was established that the president must be in- 
dependent of the legislature, and to accomplish this the favorite 
method seemed to be some form of an indirect popular election. 
But if the people were to choose, the large States would have a 
decided advantage. Hence there arose on this question also 
the old division between the large and the small States. The 
result was a compromise. In adopting the electoral system 
the convention acted on the assumption that in the great ma- 
jority of cases the vote of electors would not be decisive. As 
the number of electors from each State was to equal the num- 
ber of its senators and representatives, the large States with 
their greater representation in congress would have a distinct 
advantage. To offset this, when no election resulted, as it 
was assumed generally would be the case, from the highest 
candidates a choice was to be made by that body which was 
26 
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equally representative of all the states, and in which the small 
states would have an advantage, namely.the Senate. In other 
words, it was thought that under this system the large States 
would nominate the candidates and the eventual election 
would be controlled by the small States. Eventually of course 
‘the election was transferred from the Senate to the House of 
Representatives, but the principle was maintained by provid- 
ing that each State should have but one vote. 

The third main division of the government, the judiciary, 
was now considered. One of the leading objects in forming 
the constitution was to obtain for the United States the means 
of coercion without a resort to force against the people of 
the states collectively. This could be done only by. making 
the authority of the government supreme in relation to the 
rights and powers that might be committed to it, and it could 
be made so only by applying its legislation to individuals 
through the intervention of a judiciary. The judiciary is a 
department which not only acts as the arbiter in particular 
controversies, but in so doing declares the construction of the 
laws. Many powers were given to the national judiciary, but 
the idea of vesting in the judicial department control over the 
legislation of the separate States was not yet propounded. 

Provision was also made for the admission of new States 
into the union, for the power to protect and uphold the gov- 
ernments of the States. It was settled further that the Sen- 
ate should consist of two members from each State and that 
they should vote per capita. It was decided that landed 
property as well as citizenship in the United States should be 
included in the qualifications to be required of the executive, 
the judiciary, and the members of both branches of the legis- 
lature. 

Such was the character of the system of government which 
was sent on July 24 to a Committee of the Convention to be 
cast into a constitution. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, Ellsworth and Wilson. After 
two weeks this committee presented its report in the shape of 
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a Constitution divided into twenty-three articles. Two very 
important questions it was called upon to discuss: (1) what 
classes among the people were to have the right of voting for 
members of the legislature; (2) what persons were to be 
eligible, to that branch of government. The question meant, 
in whose hands was the power of governing America to be 
vested? For according to the decision of the Convention not 
yet reversed, the national executive was to be chosen by the 
National Legislature. Then too, the stream of foreign immi- 
gration constantly flowing into the country rendered it prob- 
able that foreign influence might be attempted in America. 
And yet it was important that the advance of the country in 
wealth and prosperity should not be impeded by any check on 
the growth of population. As a result of the discussion it 
was decided that the same persons who by the laws of the sev- 
eral states were admitted to vote for members of the state leg- 
islatures, should have the right to vote for their representatives 
in Congress, and the power of naturalization was transferred 
from the States to the general government. The question of 
admitting persons of foreign birth to positions in the govern- 
ment was serious. There was jealousy of foreign interference 
and yet to exclude all but native-born citizens would have 
meant to deprive the country of the services of such men as 
Hamilton, Wilson, and Robert Morris. The committee there- 
fore suggested a three years’ citizenship for representatives, 
and a four years’ citizenship for senators, which was after- 
wards changed to seven and nine years. It was at this time 
too that the committee changed the method of electing the 
executive, substituting the system of electors for that of elec- 
tion by the legislatures. 

The necessity for such an officer as the Vice-President of the 
United States had not been thought of when the first draft of 
the Constitution was made. The possibility of the executive 
becoming vacant, however, was soon conceived. It was im- 
portant that the Vice-President should not be a mere figure 
head, but should have some public employment. Luckily it 
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was found that the construction of the Senate was such as to 
require a presiding officer who should not be a member of the 
body itself. It was important that none of the Senators should 
be withdrawn from active participation from the business of 
the Senate. By placing the Vice-President in the position of 
presiding officer of the Senate, he would have a place of dig- 
nity and importance, he would at all time be conversant with 
public interests, and if he did pass to the Presidency, he could 
do so with public confidence and respect. 

The question of a Council of State to assist the President was 
discussed in the convention. It was felt, however, that the 
President’s responsibility should not be shared with anyone. 
Power was given to him, however, “to require the opinion in 
writing of a principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments upon any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices.” Thus, though the officers now known collec- 
tively as the cabinet are not distinctly provided for in the . 
Constitution, the foundation was laid for the custom of hold- 
ing regular meetings of those officers who advised the presi- 
dent but had no power of controlling his actions. 

The committee also made several important changes in the 
judiciary. Controversies between the States respecting juris- 
diction or territory and questions concerning any conflict be- 
tween state and national laws, originally vested in the Senate, 
were transferred to the judiciary. 

The article which provided for amendments affords a striking 
illustration of the difference between the character of the gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution and that of the Con- 
federation. The latter was made incapable of alteration ex- 
cept by the unanimous consent of the states. In the Con- 
stitution a mode was devised by which changes in the organic 
law could become obligatory upon all the states by the action 
of a less number than the whole. 

On the seventeenth of September the Constitution was 
signed by the individual members of the Convention repre- 
senting the various States. Washington was the first to sign. 
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When he had done so the other delegates went up one after 
another in the geographical order of their States. Many of 
them were not satisfied with all its details. They considered 
the choice to be between anarchy and convulsion on the one 
side, and chances of good to be expected on the other. They 
all signed it except Luther Martin of Maryland, Randolph 
and Mason of Virginia, and Gerry of Massachusetts. Gerry 
feared a civil war. Randolph was convinced the consent of 
the nine States could never be obtained. Mason was sure they 
were about to set up a monarchy or a tyranny. Hamilton 
alone signed for New York. Yeates and Lansing had retired, 
dissatisfied, from the convention. 

As the southern members were affixing their names, Frank- 
lin, looking toward the president’s chair, on the back of which 
was cut a sun, said to those about him, that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish a rising from a setting sun. 
“T have,” said he, “often and often in the course of a session, 
and the solicitude of my hopes and fears as to its issues, looked 
at that behind the President without being able to tell whether 
it was rising or setting. But now at length I know that it is 
arising and not a setting sun.” 

A letter was prepared to accompany the Constitution and 
to present it to the consideration and action of the existing 
Congress. On the nineteenth of September the new Consti- 
tution was printed in the newspapers of Philadelphia and it 
was at once copied into the principal journals of all the states. 
On the twentieth the documents were laid before the Congress. 

Meanwhile the public mind had been very much excited, 
during the four months during. which this convention had sat 
with closed doors. Disturbing rumors were afloat. The idea 
that the convention contemplated the establishment of a mon- 
archy, and a reconciliation with England, got into the heads of 
a number of people. The Constitution immediately met with 
many warm friends and many strong opponents. These be- 
came known as the Federalists and the anti-Federalists. All 
that was asked of Congress was that they should transmit the 
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Constitution to their constituent legislatures for action. After 
much opposition this was finally done chiefly through the ad- 
dress and skill of Mr. Madison. By a unanimous vote of the 
States present, Congress adopted a resolution, which, while it 
contained no approval of the Constitution, abstained from in- 
terfering with it as it came from the convention, and trans- 
mitted it to the state legislature, “in order to be submitted to 
a convention of delegates chosen in each state by the people 
thereof in conformity to the resolves of the convention.” 
Richard Henry Lee and his followers had: moved that a bill of 
rights and a long list of amendments be added to the Consti- 
tution. The amendments, however, were expunged from the 
journal, and the Constitution, the letter of Washington, and 
the resolutions of the convention were sent to the states. From 
that time, during ten months, the constitution was under con- 
sideration. In each State special conventions were held of 
delegates chosen by the people for this express purpose. As 
soon as nine States would accept the Constitution, the Amer- 
ican people would become a nation. 


The first state to ratify the Constitution was Delaware. 
In the national convention it had contended with great spirit 
for the interests of the smaller states. The public press of 
Philadelphia, friendly to the Constitution, furnished the 
patriotic public men of Delaware the means of understanding 
its merits. The discussion in the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, which assembled before that of Delaware, had much in- 


fluence on the latter State. 

Twenty hours after Congress had agreed to send the Con- 
stitution to the States, the legislature of Pennsylvania had 
called a state convention to consider the Constitution. Penn- 
sylvania at the time was the second State in the Union in 
population. The Constitution encountered considerable op- 
position in the Pennsylvania Convention. The anti-Federal- 
ists were bitter. They attacked the Constitution because it 
did not have a bill of rights and because it endangered the 
existence of the States, or because it established a consolidated 
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government. The Federalists were insistent. Benjamin 
Rush went so far as to say: “TI consider it as an honor to the 
late convention that this system has not been disgraced with 
a bill of rights. Would it not be absurd to frame a formal 
declaration that our natural rights are acquired from our- 
selves?” It was through the exertion of James Wilson and 
Thomas McKean that the Federalists carried the day in the 
Pennsylvania Convention. After three weeks of discussion 
the anti-Federalists offered fifteen amendments and proposed 
adjournment to give the people of the State time to consider. 
The Federalists insisted on the immediate adoption of the 
Constitution as it came from the hands of its framers. On 
the twelfth of December the Pennsylvania Convention ratified 
the Constitution by a vote of 46 to 28, amidst great rejoicing 
in Philadelphia. 

On the second of January, 1788, Georgia unanimously as- 
sented to the Constitution. This State was too far south to 
be influenced by the events that were taking place in the 
North, but her situation as a border State exposed to the Creek 
Indians on the west and the Spanish colony on the south gave 


her strong reasons for embracing the protection promised by 
the Constitution. 

A week later Connecticut ratified by a large majority. The 
minority argued against the power of taxation which the Con- 
stitution would confer on the national government, and the 
particular power of laying imposts. These five states ratified 
the Constitution without any formal record of objections or 
amendments. The conventions of Massachusetts, New York 
and Virginia were still to meet, and each of them’ was full of 
elements of opposition of a most formidable character. The 
result in each of them was extremely doubtful. If all three 
were to adopt the Constitution still one more must be gained, 
either New Hampshire, Maryland, North Carolina or South 
Carolina, to make the nine which were required to form a new 


union, and unfortunately the convention of New Hampshire 
was to meet five months before those of Virginia and New 
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York, and a large number of its members had been instructed 
to reject the Constitution. 

The convention of Massachusets was exposed to a peculiar 
hazard which made it necessary to procure its ratification by a 
kind of compromise. In no state was the spirit of liberty 
more jealous and exacting. Among the leaders of the oppo- 
sition was Samuel Adams. The friends of the Constitution 
were men of great force. Some of the elements of which the 
opposition was composed could not be controlled by any su- 
periority in debates. Their minds were made up. Hancock 
at last laid before the convention the proposition for certain 
amendments, suggesting a form of ratification which contained 
a distinct and separate acceptance of the Constitution fol- 
lowed by a recommendation of these amendments. Thus was 
Massachusetts induced to ratify the Constitution in February 
by a majority of nineteen votes. 

In the convention of New Hampshire there was a body of 
Federalists acting in concert with that body in Massachusetts. 
They caused the same form of ratification and the same amend- 
ments which had been adopted in Massachusetts with some 
additional ones to be presented to their own convention and 
eventually, though not until June 21, after an adjournment, 
did they gain the assent of their State. 

Six states only had adopted the Constitution at the opening 
of the spring of 1788. The convention of Maryland assem- 
bled at Annapolis on April 21. The convention of South 
Carolina was to follow in May. And the conventions of Vir- 
ginia and New York were to meet in June. So critical was 
the period in which the people of Maryland were to act that 
Washington considered that a postponement of their decision 
would cause the final defeat of the Constitution, for if under 
the influence of such a postponement, following that of New 
Hampshire, South Carolina should reject the Constitution, its 
fate would turn on the determination of Virginia. The 
people of Maryland appeared to be fully aware of the im- 
portance of their course. They elected a large majority of 
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delegates known to be in favor of the Constitution and in- 
structed them to ratify as speedily as possible. Thus ratifica- 
tion was carried in Maryland by 63 to 11 on the twenty- 
eighth of April. 

This was followed by the session of South Carolina on the 
twenty-third of May, notwithstanding a majority of 76 votes. 
There had been a strong opposition, chiefly directed against 
the commercial power of the Constitution. Several amend- 
ments were added to the ratification to be presented to Con- 
gress for consideration. 

A very full convention of delegates of the people of Virginia 
assembled at Richmond on the seventh of June. This delega- 
tion embraced nearly all the most eminent public men of the 
State, excepting Washington and Jefferson. An earnest and 
protracted contest ensued. The Federalists were led by Madi- 
son and the opposition by Patrick Henry. The constant 
theme of Patrick Henry was the danger threatened to the 
spirit of American liberty and state independence, which he 
asserted would be the result of the proposed consolidated gov- 
ernment. The month of June was a very critical and anxious 
time for the friends of the Constitution. On the seventeenth 
New York’s Convention met at Poughkeepsie, and in that 
State as well as in Virginia the issue was exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Only one more State was required to complete the nine 
necessary for the union. At this crisis an adverse decision by 
either of these States, or by New Hampshire, whose adjourned 
convention had not yet acted, might have a fatal influence on 
the remaining States. But within four days of each other 
New Hampshire and Virginia gave their final assent to the 
Constitution. 

The victory for the Constitution in New York against im- 
mense opposition was won chiefly by Hamilton. The anti- 
Federalists, led by Governor Clinton, were very determined 
in their resistance. Their chief objection to the Constitution 
was the general power of taxation that would be conferred 
upon the national government. At last they brought forward 
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a form of conditional ratification with a bill of rights pre 
fixed, and thus by July 26 the ratification was carried by 30 
to 27. By this slender majority did the delegates of the 
important State of New York accept the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Thus had eleven States at the end of July, 1788, adopted 
the Constitution, five of them proposing amendments for the 
consideration of the first Congress that would assemble under 
it. Two other States, North Carolina and Rhode Island, still 
remained aloof. In the former a convention was held con- 
trolled by the anti-Federalists. It was decided to adjourn 
without action, in the hope that other States would do the 
same.. Rhode Island submitted the Constitution to the people, 
who rejected it by a large majority. It was only after the new 
government was organized that these two States became 
ashamed that they were without the fold, and accepted the 
Constitution, the former on November 21, 1789, the latter 
May 29, 1790. 

Practically the whole history of the United States since 
1789 has been a commentary upon the services rendered by 
the Constitution, or a history of opinion concerning the nature, 
meaning, and interpretation of this document. The diversity 
of opinion began in 1789 during President Adams’ admin- 
istration, after the passage of the Alien and Sedition laws 
which were believed to be unconstitutional. They were vigor- 
ously denounced by the legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky 
in certain resolutions which have become famous in our poli- 
tical history as the resolutions of 1798. These Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions enunciated certain doctrines respecting 
the legitimate mode of encountering acts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment supposed to be unconstitutional. The chief dogma 
which they propounded was that the constitution is a compact 
to which the States are parties, and the conclusion enunciated 
was that “in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of powers not granted by the said compact, the States 
who are parties thereto have a right and are in duty bound to 
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interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for main- 
taining within their respective limits the authorities, rights 
and liberties appertaining to them.” But the resolutions did 
not define the mode in which the States were to interpose. 
Thirty years afterward when the era of nullification occurred, 
Mr. Madison, who in 1798 was concerned in drafting the 
Virginia resolutions, made a public explanation of his under- 
standing of their meaning. He pointed out that the resolu- 
tions of Virginia called upon all the States to unite with Vir- 
ginia in denouncing the Alien and Sedition laws as uncon- 
stitutional, and in “taking the necessary and proper measures 
for codperating with Virginia in maintaining the rights and 
liberties reserved to the States or to the people.” Still, inas- 
much as the necessary and proper measures were not defined, 
there was left to future times a great uncertainty as to the 
proper meaning of these resolutions. Jefferson had some 
hand in preparing the corresponding resolutions passed by the 
legislature of Kentucky, but neither he nor Madison con- 
sidered that they comprehended the doctrine of nullification 
that was broached in 1830. 

During the War of 1812 the measures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which fell with great severity on the New England 
states led the legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, and several counties in New Hampshire, to 
institute the Hartford Convention, a body composed of dele- 
gates of the Federalist party. Their idea of constitutional 
methods of relief and resistance approached very nearly to the 
later doctrine of nullification. The Hartford Convention pro- 
posed certain restrictive amendments of the Constitution and 
their report recommended another assembly of delegates to 
meet in June, 1815. But the peace which soon followed 
superseded further action. By 1830 certain vague ideas had 
been entertained respecting the methods of constitutional 
resistance to acts of the Federal Government supposed to be 
beyond its proper authority. The dogma had been developed 
that the Constitution was a compact to which the States were 
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parties, and its corollary followed that it was the right and 
duty of the States to interpose and arrest Federal authority, 
On this as the cornerstone the theory of nullification was built. 
Its great expositor was Mr. Calhoun. . Mr. Calhoun had a 
wonderful intellect. He was a marvellous logician. He had 
a perfectly clear, comprehensive idea of the mixed system of 
government embraced by our great federal community. As 
he explained it, the primary division is into the constitution- 
making and the law-making powers. The first is reserved into 
the hands of the people. The last is divided between the 
common and joint government of all the States, and the sepa- 
rate and local government of the States respectively. In both 
the powers of government are distributed among three sepa- 
rate and independent departments, legislative, executive and 
judicial. To preserve this sacred distribution as originally 
made by causing each to move in its prescribed orbit he con- 
sidered to be the great problem, in the solution of which the 
duration of the constitution and the liberties of the country 
depended. Thus far he was right. When he came to answer 
the question, What provision does the constitution of the 
United States furnish to preserve this division of powers he 
developed his solution as follows: 

“From the relations which subsist between codrdinate gov- 
ernments, and from a law universally applicable to a division 
of power, whether between governments or departments of 
government, a mutual negative on the part of each is necessary 
to protect each from the other, and in a case of conflict as to 
the limits of their respective authority, neither has the right 
tc impose by force its decision against the other, but must 
appeal to a power paramount to either, whose decision is final 
and binding on both. That paramount power in our system 
is the convention of states, the most august and imposing 
embodiment of political authority known to the American 
system of government.” This is the doctrine of nullification. 
The practical method of its application devised in South Caro- 
lina was to arrest by a state ordinance the operation of the 
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obnoxious tariff law in the United States within the limits of 
that State, and to hold it in suspense until a convention of all 
the States should have decided that it was unconstitutional 
and should have made provision for the amendment of the 
constitution so as to take away the power assumed and exer- 
cised. Hence the term nullification, the state ordinance being 
supposed to nullify the act of Congress for the time until a 
convention of all the states should act. The theory was appar- 
ently a complete and consistent one, and it had this merit, that 
it did not contemplate the withdrawal of the State from the 
Union, but it claimed to be and was supposed to be the exer- 
cise of a right within the Union under the political system 
established by the Constitution. In the famous Webster- 
Hayne debate on the doctrine of nullification in the United 
States Senate of 1830 Mr. Webster developed the opposite 
theory of the Constitution, which is, that the people of the 
several States, in and by the Constitution, granted to the 
Federal Government certain enumerated and described sover- 
eign powers, thus constituting a government proper, whose 
powers are irrevocable by any process of state interposition, 
and that within this system of government there is established 
a judicial power by which the conformity of the legislative 
acts to the constitution must be ultimately determined. 

No immediate action followed this discussion, but after the 
passage of the South Carolina ordinance of nullification it 
became necessary for the Federal Government, either to recog- 
nize and act upon the doctrine of nullification, or to oppose it 
and exert such authority as it possessed to render nullification 
impracticable. It was clear that an admission of the doc- 
trine of nullification would prove destructive to the operations 
of government. On the other hand, it was apparent that force 
of some kind must be used to render nullification impractic- 
able. What this force should be was determined in the follow- 
ing manner. Mr. Calhoun, who in 1830 was Vice-President 
of the United States, resigned that position and was chosen a 
Senator from South Carolina in place of Mr. Hayne, who 
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became governor of the State. Shortly after Mr. Calhom 
returned to the Senate, President Jackson sent a message to 
Congress, transmitting the South Carolina ordinance of nul- 
lification, and his executive proclamation, in which he had op- 
posed the doctrine of nullification with great vigor, and upon 
substantially the same grounds taken by Mr. Webster in the 
debate of 1830. The President also caused to be submitted 
what was called the Force Bill, which was designed to be the 
state method of arresting the collecting of duties leveled at 
the customs house on imported merchandise, and to empower 
the federal courts and the marshal of the district to collect 
the revenue imposed by law. The proposal of this measure 
led to another memorable debate in the Senate between Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Webster, in which the former developed 
and the latter opposed the theory of the Constitution, on which 
the supposed right of state nullification depended. The re- 
sult was that the Force Bill became a law and that an issue 
was made which however was not carried out to its logical 
consequences by reason of the interpretation and compromise 
of Henry Clay. Clay proposed and carried what was called 
the Compromise Act, which made a gradual reduction of the 
protective imposts to a period of twenty years until they 
should be brought down to a standard required for the ex- 
penses of the government. Thus at the close of 1833 the 
result was an assertion by the federal government of its author- 
ity under the Constitution to execute its own laws, against all 
state obstructions, and at the same time a concession of the 
inexpediency at present of pushing that authority to its ulti- 
mate consequences. After this the nature of the Federal 
Constitution and its authority to enforce its laws did not come 
into much public discussion until the era of secession which 
began in 1860, and in which the right of States to secede from 
the union after every form of argument had been exhausted 
was finally referred to the arbitrament of war. Legal forms 
cannot do everything. The Constitution could not avert the 
Civil War, but it maintained the ideal of national unity all 
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through the Civil War and it enabled the wounds which the 
war had made to be subsequently healed with a rapidity and 
completeness that amazed the world. In the Reconstruction 
period the situation would have been hopeless but for the 
fact that the Constitution laid down the lines upon which each 
Southern State should be ultimately restored to self-govern- 
ment and take again its place as a self-governing member of 
the Union. The Constitution again became the rallying point 
for the patriotic sentiment of the whole people. 

In more recent times the Constitution has presented new 
problems, largely economic, and yet difficult of solution be- 
cause of our double system of government. . To understand 
them we must go back to the beginnings of judicial interpre- 
tation. 

While the makers of the Constitution expressed its meaning 
as clearly as the limitation of language permitted, its meaning 
has for over a century been a constant matter of dispute. Con- 
gress, the President and the States themselves construed their 
rights under the Constitution each to its own advantage. The 
arbiter between such contending, interpretations has been the 
Supreme Court. It had the power to decide whether Con- 
gress, the State or the President read the charter of govern- 
ment aright and its decision was final. There was consider- 
able doubt for a time as to whether so much power should be 
given to a small body of men. Apparently the framers of the 
Constitution intended that the three spheres of government 
should be mutually coérdinate. But gradually the Supreme 
Court asserted its powers of final jurisdiction. The Court 
was at first very cautious, but changed its attitude when John 
Marshall became Chief Justice. 

His first important decision was in the Marbury vs. Madi- 
son case, in which the Supreme Court annulled a law of Con- 
gress. Then followed another series of great constitutional 
decisions. The Fletcher vs. Peck case forbade the States to 
impair the obligations of contracts. These two decisions were 
very important. In the first it was held that the popular will 
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when expressed by a congressional law must be restrained, by 
the Constitution. In the second the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty was shorn of some of its power, for Georgia’s claim that 
the people of a State acting through the legislature were sover- 
eign in state affairs was made to yield to the supremacy of 
the Federal Constitution. In the McCullough vs. Maryland 
ease the doctrine of implied powers was definitely stated, in 
the words “ Let the end be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion and all means which are plainly adapted to that end which 
are not prohibited but consistent with the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution are constitutional.” The Dartmouth College 
case had the effect of diminishing the power and prestige of 
the state governments. The court held that a charter is a 
contract and not to be recalled by the legislature provided the 
grantee observes the conditions on which it was granted. The 
decision became an important precedent. Under it corpora- 
tions have insisted that they could not be disturbed in their 
business relations. As Marshall laid down the principle the 
companies seem to have had absolute immunity from inter- 
ference, a position quite contrary to modern ideas that cor- 
porations should be under state control. It was, when made, 
a direct blow at the assumed right of a State to limit the action 
cf an individual through the exercise of its sovereign power 
over him. It is interesting to note what consequences this 
decision of Marshall has had on modern constitutional in- 
terpretation. There arose in the Reconstruction period a 
school of political philosophers in American politics who be- 
lieved in the widest possible extension of the principles of 
private property and the narrowest possible restriction of state 
interference. They supplemented their philosophy of prop- 
erty by a philosophy of law which looked upon state interfer- 
ence as an intrinsic evil to be resisted at every point. They 
brought about certain important judicial decisions. Inas- 
much as it was seen that the attacks on rights in property on 
franchises and corporate privileges came principally from the 
state legislatures, it was soon seen that the Federal Courts were 
the proper instrumentality for checking these attacks. 
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The elasticity of the Constitution can be seen in the fact 
that the implications of the Fourteenth Amendment fur- 
nished the foundation for the restrictions laid upon the States. 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws.” People 
thought this new amendment would be used principally to sur- 
round the newly emancipated slaves with safeguards. The 
fact is that it has provided a general restraining clause for 
state legislatures, which is limitless in its application in the 
hands of a judiciary wishing to place the broadest possible 
interpretation upon it. What are privileges and immunities ? 
What is due process of law? Does the term person include 
only natural persons or also artificial persons, namely corpora- 
tions? Roscoe Conkling, who was a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted this Fourteenth Amendment, showed in 
arguing a case before the Supreme Court in 1882 that it was 
the far-reaching purpose of the committee to protect indi- 
viduals and stock companies against state and local taxes. 
The Supreme Court at the time refused to accept this broad 
interpretation. It was only later as judges of the new school 
entered the Court that Mr. Conkling’s opinion of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was embodied in copious judicial decisions. 
A number of times the Supreme Court refused to interpret 
the Fourteenth Amendment so broadly as to hold unconstitu- 
tional a state statute regulating business undertakings. Chief 
Justice Waite took the position that for protection against 
abuses by legislatures the people must resort to the polls, not 
to the courts. When Wisconsin limited the passenger and 
freight rates of railroads in the State he contended that 
“Where property has been clothed with a public interest the 
legislature may fix a limit to that'which shall be in taw.rea- 
sonable for its use and this limitbinds thé courts‘as well as 
the people.” In the Granger cases‘it was decided that regu- 
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latory power belongs to the legislature and not to the judiciary, 
In 1883 in the Ruggles case Justice Harlan touched upon the 
possibility of a judicial review of the rate fixed by the Legis- 
lature. Then there came the slow working out of the doctrine 
of judicial review as opposed to an implication that the court 
could not grant to corporations the relief from legislative in- 
terference which they sought. It is interesting to trace the 
steps by which the court moved from the doctrine of non-in- 
terference with state legislatures to the doctrine that it is 


charged with the high duty of reviewing all and every kind of 
economic legislation-by the States. In 1889 Minnesota passed 


a law conferring upon a state railway commission the power 


to fix reasonable rates. The commission acting on this author- 
ity fixed a rate on the transportation of milk between two 
points. The railroad refused to put the rate into effect. The 
commission applied to the Supreme Court of the State for a 
writ of mandamus. The court of the State issued the man- 


damus. The case was brought to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and by a vote of 6 to 3 the statute was declared 
unconstitutional as a deprivation of property without due 
process of law. By this decision the judiciary and not the 
legislature became the final arbiter in the regulation of rates. 
Tn 1904 the last lingering opposition to the doctrine of judicial 
review in the minds of any court had been dissolved. Federal 
courts all over the country were tying the hands of state off- 
cers who attempted to put into effect legislative measures regu- 
lating railway concerns. In the Milwaukee Electric Railroad 
case the judiciary for the first time undertook to define defi- 
nitely what they meant by a reasonable return. In 1909 the 
Supreme court sustained the same ruling in the New York 
Consolidated Gas case, holding that the company was entitled 
to a six per cent. return on a fair value of its property. In 
the Shepherd case in 1912 it was decided that for a railroad 
running through Minnesota seven per cent. was no more than 
a fair return. The court too decided just what was meant by 
a fair valuation of the gas company or railroad property allow- 
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ing a large valuation to be placed upon the franchises of the 
company, none of which had been paid for by the companies 
to which they had originally been issued. I have used this 
illustration of the evolution of the doctrine of judicial review 
as it developed in our day under our very eyes, not for the 
purpose of criticizing it but to show the elements of elasticity 
in the constitution itself, and the new problems that are raised 
by new interpretation of old principles. 

I might use as a further illustration of this the wide use to 


which the phrase “Regulate commerce among the States” 
has been put. These five words have given rise to more con- 


struction by the courts than any other phrase in the Constitu- 


hon, 

It is the inter-state commerce clause. Our recent interest 
in it has arisen by reason of our desire to regulate and control 
trusts. President Roosevelt at the beginning of his adminis- 
tration pointed out that the trouble with huge corporations 
chartered by individual States was that they were in practice 
amenable to no sovereign. By a broad interpretation of the 
term inter-state commerce he tried to strengthen federal power 
against great corporations. In any case his attempt to do so 
was a strained construction of the Constitution. Our opinion 
as to whether this strain was legitimate or not depends prob- 
ably on whether we are radical or conservative in our political 
ideas. 

It is interesting to watch the gradual process of change dur- 
ing the nineteenth century from the warship of the Constitution 
to the criticism of the Constitution. Von Holst sneered a 
great deal at what he calls our worship of the Constitution. 
He said: “ At first it was looked upon as not only the best 
constitution for the United States, but considered as a master- 
Piece applicable to every country. This was preached with 
80 much unanimity and honest conviction, although internal 
quarrels were raging all the time that the propagandism of 
the new faith reached even to Europe. The Constitution be- 
came in every sense the political Bible of the people.” Then, 
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adds Von Holst, the people of the United States for four years 
tore one another to pieces in the most frightful civil war re- 
corded in history, each camp thinking in the best of faith 
that it was following the standard of the Constitution. Not 
only among the common people but also among the commen- 
tators of the Constitution itself admiration for its excellence 
was unbounded. It was looked upon as being lifted above the 
level of criticism. It assumed the character of perfection. 
As one of its worshippers said: “Our fathers by an almost 
_divine prescience struck the golden mean.” Von Holst says: 
“The fetish was raised up for the worship of the masses by 
their leaders and the masses in turn compelled their leaders to 
fall down and adore it.” During the closing years of the 
nineteenth century the era of criticism began to set in. In- 
stead of pans of praise as in earlier days evidence of discon- 
tent with the Federal system began to devlop. As Ambassa- 
dor Bryce put it in an address a few years ago: “ Here in 
America the Constitution seems to be drifting down the stream 
of time into the neighborhood of the icebergs of controversy.” 
Criticism of the Federal system has come about through a 
change in economic conditions. Manufacturing industries at 
the time the Constitution was framed were so local in charac- 
ter as to be excluded entirely from the control of the Federal 
Government. To-day they are national or sectional, having 
no relation to state lines. There is centralization of indus- 
tries, railways and capital. Facing this centralized national 
economy is a federal system made for wholly different condi- 
tions. Here was a national system of manufacturing, trans- 
portation, capital and organized labor, with a national govern- 
ment empowered expressly at least to regulate only one of 
these interests, transportation—the other fundamental na- 
tional interests being referred to the mercy of forty and more 
separate and independent state legislatures. But these state 
legislatures were by no means free to work out their own 
program of legislation; all of them were at every point sub- 
jected to federal judicial control under the general phrases of 
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the Fourteenth Amendment relative to due process of law. 
To put it in another way, the National Government was 
powerless to act freely with regard to nearly all of the great 
national interests, but it was all-powerful through its judiciary 
in striking down state legislation. The argument therefore of 
the critics is that there is a lack of correspondence between 
the political system and the economic system. Take the dif- 
ferent state laws on child labor as an example. Again be- 
cause the Supreme Court declared that the act of issuing a 
policy of insurance was not a transaction of commerce the 
vast insurance business of the country, national in character, 
was put beyond the reach of Congress and the insurance laws 
of the United States became a splendid chaos. Or take as 
an example the corporation laws of the several States. Con- 
gress confined its efforts to the fruitless task of forbidding com- 
binations in restraint of inter-state trade. The result has 
been a great deal of foolish anti-trust legislation in the several 
states, often the product of popular clamor against large busi- 
ness undertakings. It was a situation like this which called 
forth a demand for the national regulation of large enter- 
prises, and brought about the demand for a strengthening of 
the Federal Government which in one of the recent presiden- 
tial campaigns received the name of the new nationalism. 
You remember the speech one of the candidates made attack- 
ing the idea of a neutral zone between the national and state 
legislatures, guarded only by the federal judiciary. You re- 
member how he pled for the strengthening of the Federal Gov- 
ernment so as to make it competent for every national pur- 
pose. “The National Government,” he said, “belongs to the 
whole American people and where the whole American people 
are interested that interest can be guarded effectively only by 
the National Government. This new nationalism regards the 
executive power as the steward of the public welfare. It de- 
mands of the judiciary that it shall be interested primarily in 
human welfare rather than in property, just as it demands that 
the representative body shall represent all the people rather 
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than any one class or section of the people.” I simply state 
this to show on what basis men, thoughtful, sincere, patriotic, 
liberty loving men argue for, not the destruction of the consti- 
tution, but for the adaption of it to modern economic condi- 
tions. 

In closing it may be well to recall that the United States 
Constitution has been taken as a model—imperfect as some of 
the reproductions have been—by the republican governments 
that have been established in every part of the western world, 
and that it has had a profound influence not only on the latest 
constitution of Switzerland but also upon the federal con- 
stitutions of Canada, of Australia and of South Africa. It 
is well to recall that it was through the Constitution that this 
nation held aloft the torch of liberty when there were hardly 
any other free governments in the world. It is well to recall 
that it has rendered a great service to humanity by showing 
how it is possible to establish and maintain national unity 
over the vast spaces of a continent and at the same time to 
secure the development of self-government in state, in county 
and in city over those vast spaces. It is well to recall that for 
almost a century and a half the United States Constitution 
has been one of the vitalizing forces of the modern world. 
Whatever reform or progress may be made by the America of 
the future, however conditions may change, we can never 
think of America and all that it stands for, in terms other than 
those embodied in the fundamental principles of the docu- 
ment which has been known for more than a century and a 
quarter as the Constitution of the United States. 

LANCASTER, PA. 





IX. 
THE CHURCH IN ITS FUNDAMENTALS. 


HIRAM KING. 


The Church was not instituted by divine decree nor de- 
vised by human genius, but it was potential in human nature 
and its actual entity was contingent on the formative process 
that followed the creation of the first man. Unlike Minerva, 
who vaulted fully formed from the cloven head of Jupiter, he 
was rudimentary in being at the inception of life, and the 
Church evolved normally from the religious nature in his 
mental, moral and spiritual development. 

Although the Church was thus the spontaneous outcome of 
man’s evolutionary emergence from his elemental state, it 
does not follow that the conditions of its origin were wholly, 
or even chiefly, human. It was manifestly impossible for 
the moral nature to evolve from elemental chaos without the 
light of revelation. It is, in fact, certain that the primitive 
man had a vague knowledge of God by natural revelation in 
the dawn of his consciousness, since it is a fact of mental 
science that the intuitive reason, in the sphere of the God- 
consciousness, makes the knowledge of the existence of God in- 
evitable. Although revelation does not make scientific pro- 
nouncements, it is here in full accord with science in its char- 
acterization of the atheist as a mental defective (Ps. 14:1). 
It is matter of record, moreover, that natural revelation was 
supplemented by direct revelation at the origin of man (Gen. 
1:28-30; 2:16, 17). Adam, therefore, not only knew by 
natural revelation that God existed, but he also knew by direct 
revelation that He was his Benefactor and Ruler. 

The Church in its origin was, accordingly, a true evolution, 
its main factors being the personal revelation of God to man 
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and the personal faith of man in God. As direct revelation is 
sacramental, the incipient Church was evolved from potential 
conditions under operation of the Holy Spirit in response to 
the faith of the progenitor of the race. 

As, now, the Church could become an actual entity only in 
the moral evolution of man and as his moral evolution could 
become adequate only in his specific knowledge of God, it 
follows that the Church can exist only in the sphere of direct 
revelation. In the light of merely natural revelation, it is 
not possible for man to render due acknowledgment to God 
in adequate service, because he can know neither His character 
nor His will. The noted incident at the Areopagus is in point 
and fully warrants the assertion. The Athenians could wor 
ship God only “in ignorance,” their knowledge of Him being 
limited to the single attribute of being and it was necessary for 
St. Paul to designate His economic attributes for their enlighten- 
ment (Acts 17: 22-31). As, moreover, the mental intuitions 
are automatic in function, thus making natural revelation uni- 
versal, and as direct revelation was coincident with man’s moral 
evolution, it follows that, under normal conditions, the Church 
would have been cosmopolitan and that the religious unity of 
man would have been exemplified in the world. But the in- 
tervention of the fall (Gen. 3:6) and the consequent deprav- 
ity of the race, through generative heredity, restricted the 
light of direct revelation to the few who “walked with God” 
(5:24), while the great body of the race who walked in the 
twilight of natural revelation wnsupplemented, sank, at the 
worst, into the helpless, hopeless degradation of barbaric sav- 
agery, or were, at the best, fittingly symbolized, in their moral 
aspirations, by the storied Colossi of classic mythology who 
strove mightily, but vainly, by superimposing the adjacent 
mountains, to climb into lofty Olympus. 

The basic condition that thus circumscribed the Church 
from its origin is not difficult to analyze. Man “died” si- 
multaneously with his transgression (Gen. 2:17; Ex. 2:1). 
His moral impulses were enfeebled, or wholly repressed, by 
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the carnal passions (1 Peter 2:11) and his religious instincts 
were perverted to idolatry. Therefore, as the Church evolves 
primarily in the individual consciousness and is conditioned 
on personal faith, it follows that its evolution among the 
masses of mankind was, necessarily, precluded by their moral 
decadence and religious perversion. 

Not only, however, did the fall eventuate in the moral dis- 
ruption of the race, but it was also the medium through which 
the evil powers themselves (Ep. 6: 11, 12) entered the world 
to make war for its possession. The Church was, accordingly, 
militant in character from the declaration of the protevangel 
in which it was forecast, not only that the race would be 
propagated in two divisions, but also that mortal combat would 
be waged along the line of cleavage (Gen. 3:15). The in- 
auspicious pre-declaration was speedily justified by events. 
God’s approval of Abel’s offering and His non-approval of 
Cain’s offering not only attested the moral disjunction of the 
two primitive worshippers, but it also typified the religious 
future of the race. The resulting fratricide (4: 8) not only 
portended the world-+tragedy of the earth running red with the 
blood of the fellow-man, but it was also the initial “bruising ” 
of the “heel” of the woman’s “seed” by the serpent. In 
the deadly dual from Seth to Noah, moreover, the prodigal 
fecundity of the serpent, over against the paucity of the 
woman’s offspring, made imperative the destruction of the 
‘‘ancient world” (2 Peter 2: 5) for the perpetuation of the 
Church and the ultimate fulfillment of the protevangel. 

The postdiluvian outlook for the Church was apparently 
auspicious. On the one hand, Noah built an altar “unto the 
Lord” and dedicated the new world to Him with burnt offer- 
ings (Gen. 8: 20) and, on the other, “God blessed Noah and 
his sons, and said, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth” (9:1). As for the future, the divine assurance 
was given, under covenant guaranty, that the earth should be 
perpetually exempt from destruction by diluvian agency (v, 
11). And yet, at the close of the brief period from the flood 
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to the second call of Abraham (427 years), the religious per 
version of the new race was almost universal, the family of 
Terah himself being idolatrous (Josh. 24: 2). This general 
religious defection is not surprising, however, and can readily 
be accounted for. The flood, it is plain, was not sacramental 
and the progenitors of the new race were not cleansed from 
moral stain in the ark, but only saved from death by. drowning. 
And as the depravity of man is hereditary and innate, it was 
necessarily transmitted to the new world through the surviving 
diluvians, where it was speedily exemplified in new and high- 
handed forms of evil. Thus, while the antediluvians filled 
the world with violence and reveled in brutal lust (Gen. 6: 
1-5), the postdiluvians not only attempted to establish a uni- 
versal empire (11: 4-6) in defiance of God who had directed 
them to repopulate the earth (9: 1), but, in thus repudiating 
the divine sovereignty, they also apostatized from the true 
religion. 

Although the woman’s offspring (“the seed”) made per- 
petual war on the serpent, the verdict here must be that their 
inflictions on his “head” were pitifully inadequate for his 
destruction, while his sore “bruisings” of their “heel” were 
well-nigh mortal. 

The covenant with Abraham was epoch-making, since the 
covenant institutions made the Church Messianic. In fact, 
the promise that in Abraham “all the families of the earth 
should be blessed” (Gen. 12: 3), was not only the reiteration 
of the protevangel (3: 15), but it was also its vitalization. 
The covenant provisions being racial, they were entailed on 
the descendants of the patriarch through his progenitorial 
function, and the Messianic promise became their national in- 
spiration and the Messianic advent their hope of world-empire 
(Dan. 9: 13). 

As it was “in Isaac” that Abraham’s “seed” should be 
called (Gen. 21: 12), the covenant relation was restricted to 
a single branch of his descendants, the Jewish. The pledge 
that Sarah, his wife, should bear him a son (17: 19) was 
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redeemed by divine intervention (18: 11, 12, 14; 21: 1) and 
the covenant blessing was transmitted by Isaac to Jacob 
through whom the Jewish race expanded in tribal distinctions 
which, unlike those among the descendants of Noah’s sons, 
were not independent race-branches, but the federal con- 
stituents of the corporate nationality. As, moreover, God dwelt 
in the Church and as the Church itself evolved from the re- 
ligious nature of the covenant people, it follows that their 
politico-religious nationality was a theocracy as well as a 
commonwealth. 

As an objective entity, the Church is equipped with organs 
for economic, moral and religious functions. As it is sub- 
jective in essence, however, and as it is the normal evolutionary 
expression of the moral nature, it follows that it is necessary 
for man’s moral integration. The Church is, moreover, the 
medium through which God communicates with man and man 
communes with God. Prior to the fall, it mediated the spiri- 
tual union of man with God; at the fall, the union was broken 
and it lost its adequacy for man’s normal relation to God. 

It was not the purpose of the covenant with Abraham, how- 
ever, to recapacitate the Church for adequate vital mediation 
between God and man, but to endow it with Messianic func- 
tions, that the covenant people might give birth to the Messiah 
and recognize His Messianic character at His advent. The 
protevangel became vital under the covenant institutions and 
was not only formative for their faith, but it also became con- 
crete in their race-life. Thus, in their segregation in Goshen, 
they became not only a “holy people,” but also a “ peculiar 
people” (Deut. 14: 2). In the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, they “were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea” (1 Cor. 10: 12). At Sinai, the Church itself 
was specifically equipped to give historical effect to the pro- 
tevangel in preparation for the advent of the Deliverer it 
presaged. 

The vital substance of the protevangel was the “seed” of 
the woman who, in the climactic sense, was the ideal Christ. 
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The Mosaic ceremonial is called “the law” by the writer of 
Hebrews and he asserts that it had “a shadow of the good 
things to come” (10: 1). And as the “law” was the 
protevangel itself in its typical and ceremonial expression, it 
follows that its vital substance still was the ideal Christ. It 
was, accordingly, the “shadow” of the ideal Christ Himself 
that was thrown by the Old Covenant types upon the veil of 
the temple for the eye of faith. Thus, Moses was the type 
(“shadow”) of Christ as the Deliverer. The Jewish 
prophets, priests and kings were the types of Christ as 
Prophet, Priest and King. The paschal lamb was the type 
of Christ as “our passover.” The shew bread was the type of 
Christ as the “living bread.” The candlestick was the type 
of Christ as the “light of the world.” The ministrations of 
the priests were typical of the mediatorial function of Christ. 
The entrance of the high priest into the Holy of Holies with 
the blood of the sin-offering was typical of the entrance of 
Christ, “a high priest of good things to come” (Heb. 9: 11). 
“through his own blood” (v. 12), “not into a holy place 
made with hands, like a pattern to the true, but into heaven 
itself (v. 24), having obtained eternal redemption” (v. 12). 
As, now, the ideal Christ was the spiritual potency in the 
religious rites of the covenant people, it follows that the Mosaic 
ritual was not only a devotional formulary, but that it was 
also an educational factor for the inculcation of the Messianic 
idea. Relative to the ceremonial system as a pedagogic in- 
strumentality, St. Paul premises that “before faith came, we 
were kept in ward under the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed, that we might be justified by 
faith” (Gal. 3: 23,24). Theeducational means under the Old 
Covenant were not confined to the strictly Messianic ordinances, 
however. Auxiliary to these were the didactic Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, while the moral law itself was graven on 
enduring stone, not only that the social, economic and political 
institutions of the tribal commonwealth might be grounded in 
righteousness under its mandation, but also that justice might _ 
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become the standard of morals for all the world in the anti- 
typal fulfillment of the Messianic typology. 

It was thus the function of the Church under the Old 
Covenant to mediate the historical expression of the pro- 
tevangel in the race-life of the covenant people, and the divine 
purpose in its Messianic equipment at Sinai was consum- 
mated, after fifteen hundred years of sacred pedagogy and 
discipline, by which human nature was refined until, in 
climactic sublimation in the person of the Virgin Mary, it was 
poised for union with the divine nature that the “ Word” who 
“was God” (John 1: 1) might become the actual “seed” of 
the woman in a virgin birth (Matt. 1: 20-23). 

Not only, however, was the evolution of the Church the 
divine response to the incipient faith of the first man, but the 
same miracle of grace was wrought in response to personal 
faith all along the line of direct revelation from Adam to 
Christ. The continuity of the Church was, accordingly, un- 
broken, but its character was determined by the moral status 
of the covenant people at the inauguration of the respective 
economies. Thus, the Church must always have been, not 
above or below, but on, the moral plane of the people who 
“walked with God,” since it originates in human nature and 
is integral for the personal being. As the Old Covenant was 
established on the plane of the natural race where men are 
“dead,” it is, accordingly, apparent that the Church could 
not possibly mediate saving grace to the ecvenant people (Heb. 
10: 8, 4). Unlike the Old Covenant, however, which was 
made with a man and sealed with an animal offering, the New 
Covenant was made with Man, not on the level of natural 
humanity but at the altitude of the incarnation. It was 
sealed, moreover, not with the blood of a typical offering for 
sin, but with the atoning blood of a divine-human sacrifice 
for sin, for He “ who gave himself a ransom for all” at 
Calvary, had become the “seed” of the woman in the virgin 
motherhood of Mary and is God Incarnate. And in this gen- 
erative union of God and man, the ideal Christ became the 
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actual Christ and the Old Covenant was automatically abro- 
gated as the New Covenant was sealed with the blood of the 
“Lamb of God.” 

As the “Word became flesh,” moreover, He became the 
“last Adam” (1 Cor. 15: 45) as well as a member of the 
race and the implied progenitorial parallel between Him and 
Adam proves beyond a doubt that man, under the New Cove- 
nant, is in the incarnate order of life (2 Peter 1: 4). 

Christ is thus the spiritual Progenitor of man as well as his 
Deliverer. In the order of precedence, the latter function is 
responsive to the former. Men, as they are generated from 
the Person of Christ, are freed automatically from the coils of 
the serpent. Salvation is primarily conditioned, not on 
judicial decree, nor on emancipation from thraldom, but on 
the incarnation and is attained to in spiritual race-membership. 

Although Christ is a member of the race, He is not in direct 
functional relation to man. The Church is intermediary 
under the Gospel (Matt. 28: 19; John 20: 21) just as it was 
intermediary under the law. Its mediating agency is mani- 
fold, but its primary function is to give birth. The Messianic 
advent itself was, in fact, conditioned on the maternity of the 
Church as St. John’s vision on Patmos attests (Rev. 12: 1-5). 
The vision was the portrayal in dramatic pantomime of the ad- 
vent of Christ through the mediation of the Church, His at- 
tempted destruction by the serpent through Herod, the tempta- 
tions, the rulers, the cross, and His triumphant exaltation to 
the rule of “all the nations” as the final outcome of the 
colossal conflict for their sovereignty. 

That the Church should give birth to men in their deliver- 
ance from the serpent as well as to their Deliverer in His 
advent, is not only logical, but it was also plainly affirmed in 
the asseveration of Christ to Nicodemus: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God” (John 3: 5). 
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The momentous declaration contemplated the revelation at 
Pentecost and implies its fundamental character. 

Pentecost was much more than the personal descent of the 
Holy Spirit. It was, in fact, the historical revelation of the 
Economic Trinity itself whose tri-personal function it is to 
regenerate men. In Pentecostal revelation, men who “ die 
in Adam” are “made alive in Christ.” The day of Pente- 
cost was, therefore, the spiritual birthday of man. 

Pentecost was, accordingly, the practical advent of Christ. 
From His birth to His exaltation, He was not only in a state 
of humiliation (Phil. 2: 7, 8), but He was also under the Old 
Covenant. It was thus on the plane of the natural humanity 
that He “was delivered up for our tresspasses, and was raised 
for our justification” (Rom. 4: 25) and that He made the 
entire provision of the Gospel. It is quite plain, therefore, 
that the ripe fruitage of His passion as well as of His ministry 
could not be possible prior to Pentecost, the inaugural event 
of the second, or evangelistic, stage of His advent. 

For the assembled: believers, the Pentecostal effusion was 
their baptism “with the Holy Ghost” (Acts 1: 5) which was 
initial for the birth of “water and the Spirit” (John 3: 5) in 
the formal baptismal transaction from the beginning of evan- 
gelization (Acts 2: 38-41). As Christ is the spiritual Pro- 
genitor of the race, it follows that it is through His progeni- 
torial function that the Holy Spirit, His administrative agent 
(John 16: 18, 14), regenerates men. Moreover, as the 
Church is the economic intermediary between Christ and men, 
it follows that it is through the medium of its motherhood that 
Christ’s progenitorial function is performed. In fact, Pente- 
cost itself was, at ground, the outcome, of the Church’s ma- 
ternity, since the effusion of the Spirit was the historical ex- 
pression of the incarnation which was consummated as Christ 
was born of this radiant matron above the moon (Rev. 12: 
1-5). 

As the Church itself is in constant process of evolution in 
the religious nature of men and is, therefore, unfailingly on 
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the moral plane of God’s people, it is manifest that it was 
regenerated automatically with man’s spiritual birth at 
Pentecost. 

Christ is man’s spiritual Ruler (Ps. 2: 6-9; Dan. 7: 14) 
as well as his spiritual Progenitor, and, as the citizens of a 
kingdom are its constituents, it necessarily follows that His 
reign was inaugurated simultaneously with the spiritual birth 
of the believers at Pentecost who thus, first of all, became 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

The Church and the kingdom of heaven are not wholly iden- 
tical, however, but they are inter-constituent and inter-existent. 
Thus, men “enter into the kingdom of heaven” and the 
Church simultaneously as they are “born of water and the 
Spirit”—at the font of the Church. The citizenry of the 
kingdom of heaven are, therefore, also the membership of the 
Church—on general principles. 

The Church and the kingdom of heaven being thus mutually 
dependent, it is manifest that their economic efficiency is con- 
tingent on their normal correlation in their dual entity. Thus, 
God extended His sovereign sway to the earth by creating 
man “in his own image,” but Adam and Eve, by transgres- 
sion, renounced their allegiance to Him, and His kingdom, 
like the Church, ceased to exist for them in its functional ade- 
quacy. That the kingdom of heaven, in the fall, was non- 
existent for man’s deliverance and spiritual integration is suffi- 
ciently attested by the Messianic proclamation: “ Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 4: 17). The 
formal establishment of the kingdom of heaven in the theoretic 
institutions (Ex. 19: 6) was not its replacement on the basis 
of true citizenship, and David, in whom it became visible, was 
but the royal type of Christ, just as Moses was His soterio- 
logical type. 

The kingdom of heaven (of which Christ assumed the sover- 
eignty at Pentecost) is co-extensive with the moral universe. 
While only the reign of Christ on earth was contemplated in 
the Apostolic Commission, it was under His assurance to the 
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apostles that He had been invested with “all authority” in 
“heaven and on earth” (Matt. 28: 18) that He appointed 
them to the mission of world-evangelization. Then, too, the 
term, “ heaven,” in the title of His kingdom (4: 17) is plural 
and differentiates it from other kingdoms as the kingdom of 
“the heavens.” He was, moreover, given “the name which 
is above every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and 
things under the earth” (Phil. 2: 9, 10) and He is the “ head 
of all principality and power” (Col. 2: 10). 

As Christ is the “head of the body, the church” (Col. 1: 
18), the question arises, Does the Church, like the kingdom 
of heaven, extend throughout the moral universe? Logic 
dictates an affirmative answer. As the homogeneity of moral 
being is self-evident, it is quite certain that the conditions for 
faith and grace are common in the rational universe. And as 
it is through faith that the Church evolves by grace, it follows 
that it exists throughout the illimitable outlying realm of 
morals as well as within the narrow sphere of the world of 
man. As the Church and the kingdom of heaven do not exist 
separately, but only in their complementary entity, it is quite 
plain that the extension of the kingdom of heaven throughout 
the moral universe, as already pointed out, involves the co- 
extension of the Church. Furthermore, the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of the Spirit not only carried away the sectional 
barriers of the Church under the Old Covenant and made it 
cosmopolitan, but it also capacitated it for supernatural func- 
tions and made it, in fact, the plenipotential tribunal of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth: “ And I also say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” 
(Matt. 16: 18, 19) ; “‘ And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
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whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained” (John 20: 
22, 23). 

However, the phraseology of the apostles’ investiture with 
official function made them much more than mere porters. 
In fact, the expression, “the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
symbolizes the preaching of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of baptism, the preliminary and initiatory means of grace 
which Christ subsequently appointed in the Apostolic Com- 
mission. Moreover, the adverbial mandate of Christ: “as 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” made the apostles 
comprehensively His agents for every evangelical function. 

With the additional institution of the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
equipped the Church, not only for the entrance of the race into 
the kingdom of heaven through the birth of “water and the 
Spirit,” but also for their spirit nurture and their training 
in loyal citizenship. The Church not only qualifies her citizen 
children to follow their militant king “upon white horses 
clothed in fine linen, white and pure” (Rev. 19: 14) as He 
makes war “in righteousness” (v. 11), but she also trains 
them for the Samaritan function of binding up the wounds 
of the “half dead” victim of the serpent-robber on the way 
from “Jerusalem to Jericho” and taking him to “an inn” 
for the “host ” to “take care of him” (Luke 10: 30-37). 

The duration of Christ’s reign is not revealed, nor can it be 
forecast by inference. However, as men can enter His king- 
dom only with their sins forgiven, it is plain that the atone- 
ment is essential to their qualification for citizenship and that, 
therefore, His reign is medzatorial and will not end prior to 
the termination of race-propagation. Or, from the funda- 
mental consideration that Christ is God incarnate in the unity 
of the race from Adam to his ultimate descendant, and that 
He “bruised” the serpent’s “head” ‘as the “last Adam,” the 
atonement can become available to the race only in individual 
generation from His Person. He will, accordingly, “deliver up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father” only at the resurrection 
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of the dead (1 Cor. 15: 25), having then “abolished,” with 
the white-clad army of Christendom, “all rule and all author- 
ity and power” (v. 24). 

Christ will reign throughout the era of evangelization (from 
Pentecost to the resurrection), not to judge the world but to 
save the world (John 12: 47). He is militant only against 
the serpent and his multiform brood, while He offers, with 
the most gracious importunity, to deliver all the world from 
the reptilian foe on the self-abnegating terms of penitence and 
faith. 

The resurrection of the dead will, however, be consequent 
on the second advent which will not be evangelistic but judi- 
cial. The “abolishment of death,” will, accordingly, fix the 
final limit of evangelism and this singular King who died for 
man to win the crown of the universe (Phil. 2: 8-10) and 
makes “intercession” for His people (Rom. 8: 34) in His 
mediatorial reign, will judge “all the nations” at the standard 
of the Gospel (Matt. 25: 31-46) whose universal proclamation 
He made mandatory for the Church (28: 19). 

Will Christ’s relinquishment of the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of heaven, however, involve His surrender of the head- 
ship of the Church? No. His relation to the race is organic 
and His headship of the Church perpetual. 
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